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The Hulseau Dissertation for 1880, which is now 
published, is an attempt to trace the relation which the 
Jewish Christians of the first two centuries bore to 
Judaism. Without pretending to be an exhaustive dis- 
cussion, it seeks to point out the way in which the new 
faith was distinguished from the old, and to follow the 
successive steps by which this difference became manifest. 
In one aspect it may be regarded as a criticism of the 
Tubingen theory. But its aim is rather to give an 
independent view of a distinct, though related, subject. 
The limits of an historical essay have been closely ad- 
hered to throughout; and the conclusions arrived at have 
been made to depend, as little as possible, on the decision 
of questions in dispute amongst literary critics. 

W. R. S. 
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I PURPOSE in the following pages to discuss a question 
closely connected with, but yet distinct from, the main 
theory of the Tubingen school. This theory, which is 
chiefly associated with the name of Ferdinand Christian 
Eaur, aims at a reconstruction of the liistory of early Chris- 
tianity, and of the purpose and origin of the Christian 
Scriptures, based on a thorough-going distinction between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Eaur holds that this differ- 
ence was far more deeply rooted and extensive than previous 
historians had imagined or the Christian records would have 
us believe. Founding his argument on the admitted dis- 
sensions in the early Church, borne witness to by the Epistles 
of St Paul — especially the Epistle to the Galatians and 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians — and by the Acta of 
the Apostles, he contends that in the latter work there is 
a systematic attempt to gloss over the depth of difference 
between the two parties and to narrow the extent of their 
quarrels — an attempt which bears the impress of a time 
when the opponents were (through the influence of the 
persecutions that pressed on them from without) coming 
to terms, and might be brought still closer by a historian 
S. H. E. I 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

who could SO judiciously blend tact and fiction as to cool 
the heated memory of former strife and to make believe 
that the contending parties had from the outset been very 
much at one. 

This mediating tendency it ia which Baur thinks he 
has succeeded in exposing. He contends that the difference 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians was one not of ra«e 
or social custom merely, but in their fundamental concep- 
tions of Christianity, and that the former had much more 
in common with the unbelieving Jews than with the Gentile 
converts of Paul and his Hellenistic fellow-workers. As 
Zeller puts it in his essay on the Tiibingeu school', "Baur 
took his stand on the fact that the apostles and the 
apostolic age were already divided by the opposition of 
Judaism and Paulinism, of a particularistic and a universal- 
istic, an Old Testament legal and a freer conception of Chris- 
tianity, that this opposition died out only gi-adually after 
many contests and attempts at reconciliation, and that it 
first reached its term in the second half of the second cen- 
tury in the Catholic Church and its dogmatic. In that deep- 
reaching opposition Eaur sees the impelling force by which 
the development of the Church proceeded for more than a 
century; by the position they adopted towards it the dog- 
matic character of individuals and parties are, according to 
him, determined ; the monuments of the conflicts and media- 
tions by which it was brought to an end we still have in the 
extra-canonical and in the New Testament writings. Every 
stage of the way which the Church left behind it in its 
development is marked by writings some of which are (for 
the most part incorrectly) ascribed to the apostles or to 
pupils of the apostles, and, in the sequel, were placed along- 

" VortrSg^ und Abliirndluvgen (1S65), p. 287- 
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THE TUBIXQEN THEORY, 3 

side of the sacred codex of the Jews as a New Testament 
collection." 

The object of the remarkable series of works inaugurated 
by the article on 'The Christ-party in the Corinthian Church^' 
is to trace the relation of the Jewish Christians to their 
Gentile brethren. But the historical picture painted there 
has also its obverse side — that of their relation to Judaism 
and the Jews ; and it is to this aspect of the question that 
the present dissertation seeks to draw attention. 

Not only are these two sides of the question closely bound 
together, but perhaps it is not too much to say that the 
latter aspect, though it has received less attention than the 
former, is really the more fundamental of the two. We can 
scarcely take a single step with Baur in tracing the suc- 
cessive conflicts and reconciliations between the Paulinist 
and the Petrinist, the Gentile and the Jewish Christian 
parties, without being driven back to consider the relation 
in which the Jewish or Petrinist party stood to the tradi- 
tional doctrines and customary observances of Judaism. 
The sharp distinctions which Baur seeks to make out be- 
tween the two parties in the Church are, at the same time, 
an argument for the closer connection of one of these parties 
with the hereditary worship and creed. The more the 
Jewish Christians are separated from the Paulinista the 
nearer are they brought to the non-Christian Jews. Every 
characteristic which is made to distinguish them from the 
former is equally and at the same time a bond uniting them 
to the latter. 

And just in the same way we cannot go along with the 
opponents of Baur in directing attention to the funda- 
mental ^reement which from the first existed between 

' ' Die ChiiBtospartei in der koricthiBchen Gemeinde.' Tiibingtr Zeittehrift 
J&r Tkeologie, 1831, Heft it. pp. 61 ff. 
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4 INTaODUCTION. - 

Jewish and Gentile Christians, and which the Tubingen 
school ignored, or are said to have ignored, without, by 
implication at least, extending our consideration to the 
relation home by both parties, and especially by the former, 
to the old national creed and ceremonial. Baur and his 
critics are agreed in admitting that at any rate one party in 
the Church occupied a totally different ground from that of 
Judaism, and the greater the amount of harmony which 
can be made out between that party and the so-called 
Jewish Christians, the greater must have been the diver- 
gence of the latter from their ancestral position. 

In a word, the greater the difference between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, the gi-eater must the similarity 
have been between Jewish Christians and Judaism, while, 
on the other hand, the greater the agreement between the 
former, so much the more real and important must the 
distinction between the latter have been. The following 
discussion will thus have to traverse a good deal of the 
well-trodden ground of the Tubingen school ; and, as this 
school holds that two essentially different factors — Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity — -became welded into the Catholic 
Church, the inquiry will have to be made here whether 
the Jewish Christians were originally almost indistinguish- 
able from the Jews, as Baur's theory implies, and Dr Graetz, 
the learned historian of Judaism, maintains; and also 
whether the various sects and parties of Jewish Christians 
with which the post-apostolic age is full were — all or 
any of them — the representatives of early Christianity, or 
whether they were not rather the development of tendencies 
which were only latent in the early Church, and, in the 
prominence which they afterwards obtained, the product 
to a lai^e extent of the religious and social upheavals of 
the time. 
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STATE OF JUDAISM. 5 

But before going on to discuss these questions it will be 
necessary to give some account of the state of Judaism 
itself — its spirit and various sects and parties — at the 
time when Christianity arose. 

Neither nationally nor doctrinally did Judaism any 
longer retain the homogeneity of its earlier years. Though 
the people may still have sought to preserve a united &ont 
against those without, previous dispersion and defeat had 
left no transient marli on their political unity. The wave 
of Western conquest on the crest of which Greece broke 
the narrow limits of the Aegean and extended its power and 
its culture to the then known world, had pierced the outer 
wall of partition that separated the Jews from surrounding 
races. The Jew abroad had already become a notable 
phenomenon in history ; and, in addition to the old Hebrew 
race settled in Palestine, there arose Jewish settlers in 
Alexandria, Rome, and moat of the great towns of the 
world, who, while maintaining their old religious worship 
and the purity of their race, became conformed to the 
language, and, in part, to the customs, of the people 
amongst whom they lived, and caught unconsciously their 
very mode of thought. The descendants of these Jewish 
settlers were, from their use of the Greek tongue, called ' Hel- 
lenists ' to distinguish them from the ' Hebrews ' of Palestine 
who still spoke a dialect of the ancient language. It was 
Hellenistic Jews that first carried the Gospel to the Gentile 
races, and to them Paul and Barnabas belonged. It was 
in consequence of an alleged neglect of their widows by the 
Hebrews that the first dissensions of the early Church 
arose, and it was the Hellenist Stephen — the most promi- 
nent of the seven deacons appointed to appease this dis- 
content — who became the proto-martyr of the Christian 
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Church, and who is looked upon by Eaur as the precuraor 
of the Apostle Paul in his struggle with Jewish Christi- 
anity. 

At the eamo time these Hellenists were not necessarily 
Melknisers either in doctrine or custom. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that they are not to be identified with the 
'Hellenists' of an earlier period, who, during the wars of 
independence against the Syrians, imitated the luxury and 
licentiousness of the Syrian Greeks and were rightly re- 
garded by the other Jews as traitors to the covenant'. But 
the use of the Septuagint version of the Scriptures even 
by those of them who knew Hebrew, and of the Greek 
language for all ordinary purposes, not only made them 
susceptible to Western culture, but at the same time cut 
them off from the sympathies of their Palestinian brethren, 
from whose lips a modification of the old Hebrew speech was 
still to be heard, and who had no further literature than 
the Hebrew Scriptures and the interpretations by which 
they were beginning to be overlaid. And though many 
families — that of the Apostle Paul, for example — may have 
been as strict as any inhabitants of Jerusalem', yet, as a 
general rule, the Hellenistic Jews seem to have been 
less warmly attached to the rites associated with the Temple 
vporship, as they certainly let them drop with less apparent 
difficulty after their adoption of Christianity'. 

Thus the suspicion with which Hebrew regarded Hel- 
lenistic Jew paved the way for that conflict between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians which well nigh rent the infant 
Church in twain. But the difference between them was, 
for the most part, one of sentiment and tendency rather 



' Graelz, Oeschiehte der Jiiden, 2rid eA., iii. ! 
a PhU. iii. 6 ; Acts sxvi, fi ; GaL i. H ; 2 Cor 
' Oiaetz, IV. 77. 
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HEBEEWS AND HELLENISTS. 7 

than of creed and worship. Though the Alexandrians put 
the spiritual meaning of the Jewish ordinances above their 
formal observance, and though there may have been a 
tendency amongst some of them to treat the latter as in- 
different, yet Philo, their greatest representative and one 
■who used the allegorising method to its full extent, contends 
that we must be equally careful, both in the diligent search 
of what is hidden, and in the strict observance of what ia 
revealed'. No two things, it is true, are more radically 
opposed than the philosophy of religion he cultivated and 
the corresponding science among the Pharisees of Palestine. 
The whole meaning of the two movements is different. The 
one ia more Greek than Hebrew, breathes the spirit of 
philosophy rather than that of a positive historic religion, 
while the other is strongly opposed to the introduction of 
foreign elements, is unspeculative, exegetical, and founded 
on a worship of the letter. But the speculative tendency 
of the former is subtly interfused through a form of Scrip- 
tural interpretation, and thus clothed on with a semblance 
of the realities of the orthodox Jewish belief. Over their 
deeper differences there was thrown a superficial garb of 
agreement, and the philosophers of Alexandria, as well as 
the legahsts of Jerusalem, fully acknowledged the authority 
of Moses and the prophets and obeyed all the behests of 
the law*. 

Not less important, however, than this want of national 
homogeneity among the Jews, was an inner difference 
amongst the inhabitants of Palestine itself which was more 
closely connected with their religious conceptions. 

It would lead us too far afield to enter here into a 
thorough investigation of the character, relation to one 

' Be migr. Ahr., Opera, ed. Mangay, i. 450. 

" Ct Neander, Church Hietorij (EokL transl. 1847), l. 72. 
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« STATE OF JUDAISM. 

another, and relation to Christianity, of the ' three philoso- 
phical sects,' as Josephus calls them ', of the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenea, But traces of these different parties will 
so often meet ua in the sequel, that it will be well to carry 
with MS a picture in outline of their distinctive features. 
Much of the difficulty of portraying thera arises from the 
fact that they were the gradual product of the political, 
religious, and, so to speak, literary experiences through 
which the Jews passed between the time of the Maccabees 
and the time of Christ, and when the voice of prophecy had 
long ceased to be heard among thera. We must remember, 
too, that it is somewhat misleading to talk of them as ' sects ' 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. The strict distinc- 
tion and definite doctrines implied by that name were, for a 
considerable time at any rate, unknown amongst them. The 
difiference between them was only in the second place theo- 
logical, and was primarily one of political and social aims. 
The Satlducees worshipped alongside of the Pharisees, and, if 
the Essenes had a separate and peculiar cult which excluded 
them from the Temple service, they differed from the Phari- 
sees not so much in their ultimate object as by their despair 
of obtaining it in practical affairs, and their consequent 
attempt to realize their ideal of Judaism by a withdrawal 
from ordinary life. Besides, as Graetz points out^ it is 
somewhat unfair to regard the Pharisees as a mere sect, since 
the mass of the people belonged to their party, and looked 
up to them as their religious leaders. For the Essenes lived 
apart from the main stream of Jewish life, while the Saddu- 
cees— whether from aristocratic contempt or from knowledge 

' Bell. Jud. II. 8, § 2 : Tpla yip rapA. 'JovSaloa (Mij ^i\oao^lTM, xal tou 
Hif alpeTKn-d iapiffoTDt JC.T.X. 01, Antiq, IVIll. 1. § 2. 'louSalois ^iKaaoipiiu 
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THE SADDUCEES. » 

of the world — seem to have relinquished the leading idea of 
Judaism, that of the divine guidance of their nation, and 
thus to have found themselves ao thoroughly out of sympathy 
with the people that, though they were the political heads of 
the nation, and in possession of the higher priestly offices', 
popular feeling was so strong against them that they were 
compelled — so Josephus tells us — to conform to the doctrines 
of the Pharisees in their exercise of magisterial functions'. 

It had fallen to the Sadducees, who were at once the 
priests and nobles of the nation, to guide its fortunes through 
periods of military weakness and political dependence. "The 
Sadducees are the representatives of the new state which 
grew out of the rising under the Maccabees, the Pharisees are 
the representatives of the community whose foundation and 
whose end was the law'." As soldiers or statesmen the 
former had come to trust to individual exertion and to cast 
aside the doctrine of divine providence. Their views were 
thus conditioned throughout by opposition to the Pharisees 
of whose creed this belief was the key-note. The latter were 
the rehgious party in the nation, but opposed the political 
programme of the Sadducees. The Sadducees were the 
political party, but developed a theological position antago- 
nistic to that of their opponents. They substituted individual 
free-will for the divine decree or el/iapfievt} (though the Pha- 
risees had not regarded the two as inconsistent), and rejected 

' The intimftte connection ot the priests with the Sadducees U plain from 
the way in which they aco spoken ofin the New Teatament, e.g. Acta v. 17. 
That the Sadducees ujsre the priestly partj was asserted by Geiger in his 
monograph on ' Saddncaec und PhariBser ' first published in the JMuc)ie 
ZeiUehriJt filr WUienschaft und Lebfn, ii. (1862). The same view was after- 
wardB worked out with full and oonolusive argument by Wellhausen, Die 
Pbaru&sr und die SaddttcOer (1874). Compare Mr Robertson Smith's recent 
work, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1881), pp. 54, 62, 395, 

> Job. AiUiq. ivm. 1. g 4 ; of. Keim, Jesui, i. 181 f, 

■ WellhauBen, op. cit. , p. 04. 
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H> STATE OF JCDAI8M. 

the doctrine of the resurrection of the body' — Josephus says 
of the immortality of the soul* — by which the Pharisees 
vindicated their belief in the moral government of Gtod. 
They seem to have also rejected the 'traditions of the elders" 
or 'unwrittefl tradition*' which had gathered round the 
Scriptures and by which the Scribes interpreted and applied 
them. According to some early Christian accounts' they 
acknowledged the authority of no Scriptures except the 
boobs of the Torah, appealing to the letter of the Pentateuch 
ae their standard, just as, at a subsequent period, the Karaites 
rejected the Talmud and fell back on the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and as, from other motives, the Reformers 
cast aside the traditions of the Church and proclaimed the 
Bible to be ' the religion of Protestants.' Despite the dry, 
rationalistic tendency thus manifested, it is here perhaps — in 
their rejection of tradition — that we come upon the only 
point on which the early Christian community had any 
similarity to the Sadducees. And, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Pharisees set themselves to defend their oral 
traditions against the Christians just as they had formerly 
had to defend them against the Sadduceea. 

Both with Pharisaism and with Essenism Christianity 
has more points of contact ; and Christ himself has been 
asserted by one Jewish author' to have been an Essene, by 
another' to have been a Pharisee, Mr de Quincey too has 
made popular the notion that the early Christians were a 
party of Essenes ; and, though the conclusion of the brilliant 

1 Matt. IT. 23 ; cf, Mark lii. 18 ; Acta xsiii. 8. 

= Beit. Jud. n. 8. % 14. 

" nopaioiHt rii. Trptapn4i)uiv--TX. T, 

* HapaSoms dypaipas — PhiJo and Josephus, 

" OrigBD, Tertallian and Jerome; batcf. Wellhanaen, p. 73n. 

' Graetz, in hia GeicMchU der Juden. 

' Geiger; see p. 38 of tho monograph oiled above. 
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THE ESSENES. 11 

essayist was perhaps as much due to love of paradox and 
literary effect as to scientific conviction, the arguments of 
Gra«tz in support of a similar view call for closer examina- 
tion. But if the predominantiy religious view of things and 
the elevated morality of the Essenes, including their renun- 
ciation of the pleasures of the world, find their counterpart in 
Christianity, the practical and {without begging the question 
as to its universal application) missionary character of the 
latter has nothing to correspond with it in the retired life of 
the former ; while the very idea of a Messiah, as well as the 
prophetic literature that enshrined it, seems to have re- 
mained unknown to, or unacknowledged by, the Essenes. And 
though their conception of a universal priesthood reminds us 
of the similar doctrine of the New Testament', the two priest- 
hoods are far from identical in character: the excessively 
exaot ritual of Essenism, its set prayers and sacrifices, lustra- 
tions and strict sabbatic observances, initiatory oath, minute 
regulations as to dress, and abhorrence of anointing oil, are 
all opposed to the freer spirit of the Gospel'; while its 
duatistic philosophy, with the mystic doctrines that followed 
in its train, and consequent rejection of marriage, indicate an 
entirely different standpoint from that of Christianity. The 
lavations of the Essenes have, it is true, been compared to the 
Christian baptism. But the latter is a ceremony performed 
once for all, and not a constantly recurring ordinance; be- 
sides — at any rate at a subsequent period and perhaps also 
before the time of Christ — baptism formed part of the 
initiatory rites by which outsiders were admitted into the 
Jewish covenant as Proselytes of Righteousness, and may 
have passed thence — ^but not from Essenism — into Christi- 

' 1 Pet. ii. 6, 9;Eev. i. 6; cf. Biiaehl, Enttlekung der alt-katholischen 
Kirche, 2dA ed., p. 200. 

' See espeeittlly Mack vii. 14—33. 
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12 STATE OP JUDAISM. 

anity. And even the voluntary poverty, and community of 
goods', on which Graetz seems chiefly to rely for establishing 
the Esaenism of Christ, are not shown to he identical in the 
two. For, though Christ and those who accompanied Him 
on His journeys had doubtless a common purse*, there is no 
reason to suppose tliat goods were held in common amongst 
those who did not travel with Him, but yet ranked them- 
selves and were ranked by Him as His disciples. And even 
in the early apostolic Church the community of goods does" 
not appear to have been compulsoiy upon all its members', 
but seems rather to have been the spontaneous reply of 
hearts newly touched by the feeling of a common brother- 
hood, than the result of any deliberate institution on the 
part of the leaders of the Church. 

Even if we so far agree with Keim' in looking upon 
John the Baptist as forming the link between the Essenes 
and Christ, we must remember that John was radically 
distinguished from them by forsaking their contemplative 
hfe for the practical work of preaching, while his leading 
thought was the near fulfilment of that Messianic idea 
which they seem to have rejected. It would almost appear, 
indeed, that he had much more in common with the Zealots 
than with the Essenes. The Zealots arose out of the 
Pharisaic party, but what the latter held as a mere theoretic 
belief, their wild enthusiasm attempted to realize in present 
politics. " They were fanatics for God and the fatherland, 
not merely for God and the law'." And, though their 

' Tte oompariBon on this point between the Therapeutae of Philo and the 
early ChnBtiao oommnnitj ae described in Acta ii. 14, 15, waa already iosli- 
tutfd by Easebine, ff. E., u. 17. 

' John sii. 6, liil. 29. a Acta y. i. 

* Der gescMchtliche Chrittae, 3td ed., p. 17 ; cf. bis Jeaus, i. 483, where 
John IB said to have been 'nioht unraitteibar ein Essaer.' 

* Wellhaaaen, p. 109. 
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political aims were transformed by him into a purely reli- 
gious purpose, John's burning call to repentance and pre- 
paration for the kingdom of God, which roused the people 
of Judsea, was more nearly related to the 'Kingdom' they 
sought to realize than to the mystic piety of the Essenes. 

Far gi-eater, aa it seems to me, was the similarity of 
Christ's standpoint to that of the Pharisees. For both 
occupied the common ground of the Jewish doctrine of the 
covenant God and the promised Messiah. In' both was 
the idea of the Kingdom of God to which only righteousness 
admitted, though their righteousness rested on a strict 
observance of the minutiae of the law; that required by 
Him consisted in change of heart. On the subjects, too, 
of the resurrection of the body and of future retribution, 
Christ took the side of the Pharisees as against the Sad- 
ducees'. But tbe development of the law by the Scribes 
had consummated in a one-sided and narrowly intellectual 
conception of it which met with His strongest opposition'. 
He is distinguished from them above all by the spirituality 
of his idea of that Messianic Kingdom which it was His 
mission to found. And the uncompromising and even hitter 
antagonism with which He regarded them may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact, that, having the idea before 
them, they or their leaders failed to recognise it in its true 
spiritual nature, obscuring both tbe Kingdom and its law 
— the one by their material conceptions, the other by their 
' traditions,' the interpretations of the Halacha and Midrash. 
The old prophetic enthusiasm was no longer theirs ; they 
were without the of&eial rank that gave dignity to the 
Sadducees ; and they strove to atone for the want of these 
by making use of their position as interpreters of the 



1 Keim, Getch. ChrUtut, pp. 30, 72. 

» Matth. iL 25 B. : ot. ■WellhauBen, pp. le, 21, 
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law. Eat Id the minute regulations they devised, and the 
strict observances they enjoined, they ho entirely missed 
its spirit as to encourage an inconsistency between outward 
conduct and spring of action, — the 'hypocrisy' \vhich has 
become associated with the name of Pharisee. 

Christianity thus grew up in an atmosphere charged 
mainly with Phariaaiam, but interspersed with cross-currents 
of Sadducean indifferentism, and Essene ascetic mysticism, 
as well as of fanatic patriotism from the party of Judas 
Galilaeus, the founder of the so-called ' fourth sect ' among 
the Jews. 

In attempting to trace the relation which Jewish Chris- 
tiana bore to Judaism, it will be well to state clearly at tho 
outset the sense in which the word 'Jewish Christiaus' is 
used. The natural signification of the term would seem to 
be Christians who were bom Jews or who, before becoming 
Christians, had, as Proselytes of Righteousness, undergone 
the conditions and been admitted to the full privileges of 
Judaism. But in the ordinary theological use of the name, 
introduced mainly through the influence of the Tubingen 
school, it denotes a distinct party or sect of Christians, 
according to whom Christianity was conditioned by, or was 
indeed a mere supplement to, the national ideas and legal 
observances of Judaism. That the early Church was entirely 
Jewish Christian in the former meaning of the term is a 
simple matter of fact ; that it was Jewish Christian in the 
latter signification is one of the chief theses of Baur and 
his followers. 

Hence it seems to me unfairly to prejudice the questions 
under discussion if we start with the more special definition 
of 'Jewish Christian.' Besides, some name is required for 
those Christians — at first the whole number but afterwards 
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a gradually decreasing proportioD — who were either Jews by 
birth or who had been admitted such after circumcision, 
baptism and a sin-offering". It will indeed be found advis- 
able to restrict the meaning of the term in the sequel; but it 
is not necessary before starting to give a name to a definite 
view of Christiauity which has not yet been met with and 
which may tura out to have arisen by slow degrees. If the 
meaning of the term 'Jewish Christian' becomes changed and 
specialized in the sequel from denoting Christians who had 
first been Jews to designate those who tried to continue Jews 
after becoming Christians, and to have all others enter the 
Church through the same gate of Judaism as they had done, 
the alteration will but correspond to the change of parties 
within the Church in relation to one another and in relation 
to their surroundings. At first the question was one of the 
relation of 'Jewish Christians' {i.e. Christians bom Jews) to 
the Gentile converts on the one hand, and to the Judaism 
in which they had been brought up, and with which they had 
not expressly broken, on the other. Afterwards, when the 
rights of the Gentile converts had been vindicated, and for 
St Paul and many others there was neither Jew nor Gentile 
in Christ Jesus, the question became one of the relation of 
'Jewish Christians' (i.e. Jewish Christians in the former sense 
who sought to retain their Judaism) to the rest of the Church 
(whether admitted by Jewish or Gentile gate) on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to the creed and constitution of 
that Judaism from which they were imwilling to separate 
themselves. These different phases of the question corre- 
spond broadly in time to the apostolic and post-apostolic 
ages respectively. And the division between the two periods 

<■ The ceremonies of admiBsion to ProaelytiBm of Righteousness ; ef. 
Graetz, it. 110; Ferdinund Weber, Syetemder alt-iynagogalen palattiniechen 
Thiologie (1880), p. 75, 
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agrees pretty exactly with the date of the destruction of the 
Temple and dispersion of the Jews', events which formed a 
crisis in the history of Christianity as well as of Judaism. 
The following discussion thus falls naturally into two parts — 
the apostolic and the post- apostolic age, or that before and 
that after the destruction of the Temple — both because the 
relation between Jewish Christians and Judaism assumed 
different aspects during these two periods and because the 
authorities on which we have to rely in tracing that rela- 
tion are different, 

' The martyrdoni of Paul and (?) Peter took plaoa in 67, that of Jamea 
the Just in 69 ; the Temple was deatrojed in 70 a.b. 
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PART I. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 



We have here to depend almost entirely on the sources 
of information supplied from the Christian side. For the 
Jewish writers of the time — Philo and Josephus — pass over 
Christianity with a remarkable silence; while, for this whole 
period, the Talmud gives no account of the new phenomenon 
which had appeared on the scene of Jewish life^. Our know- 
ledge of this part of the subject is thus derived, first, from 
the professedly historical records, the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles; secondly, from the Apostolic Epistles 
and the Revektion of St John, so far as they expressly deal 
with or unconsciously exhibit the relation of the early Chris- 
tians to Judaism ; and, thirdly, from any later accounts of the 
state of parties or customs of the time". 

To the last class of authorities but little importance can 
be attached. They are valuable as unintentionally portray- 
ing the age in which they were written, rather than for any 
accurate information they give as to that they take in hand 
to describe. Destitute of the historic sense, their authors can 
be trusted only when confirmed by older writers, and then 
they are not needed. 

' M. Joijl, Blicke in die Sellgionsgeichiehte su Anfang det t-wciten ckrist- 
lichen Jahrhunderts (1880), pp. ii., 29. 

' Cf. BitacM, AU-kath. Kirche. 2nd ed., p. 108. 

S. H. E. 2 
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One of the best examples of this class of testimonies 
is the well-known account of James the 'Lord's brother' 
^ven by Hegesippus and presei-ved by Eusebius'. In this 
account characteristics predominantly Esscne in their nature 
are, with great detail, ascribed to James the Just"; and, 
from this, large inferences have been made as to the practices 
of the early Church. It is well to remark, however, that 
even were the account to be entirely depended upon, it 
would only be the description of the idiosyncracies of an 
individual, not of the customs of a community. For the 
assertion of Graetz' that in these alleged peculiarities James 
was the model of the early Church is altogether without 
foundation in fact. But the story itself is unworthy of 
credit. For it contains traits altogether inconsistent with 
the customs of the Essenes {^akavelai ovic ij^priffaTo) as 
described by Josephus^ as well as with what we otherwise 
know of James (eXaiov ovk ijXetif-aTo) from the Epistle 
bearing his name", which has at least as good claims to 
be received as genuine as the account of Hegesippus has 
to be regarded as authentic. And from one sentence at 
any rate — tovt^ jj-ovifi e^^v eh rA ayia elalevai — we can 
easily see how untrustworthy the whole aecount is. For 
the Temple was open not only to James, but to the apostles 
and to all the Jews. Nor can the story be defended by 
supposing that it was the inner sanctuary — the a/yta af^linv- — , 

1 H. E. II. 23. 

" One of these eharaoteristica— the abBtinenoe from animal food— is also 
recorded of St Mattliew, but by an even later authority, Clem. Ales. ; of. 
Kitschl, p. 224. 

» GesBft. d. Juden, lu. 250, 

* 'AiroXoiiDfTiK TO sSi/ia ifuxp"" BBooi, Job. B. J. li. 8, § 5. Schwegler (Bai 
nachaposUiliaehe Zeitaltcr, i. 141). can only defend the above passage of the 
deBOription by Baying that James avoided all effBminaoy. 

^ V. 14 : oKflfavres aMn i\aiifi ir t<? oeoiian tov Kvplov. What JftmCB 
recommended to others could hardly have been abhorrent to himaelf. 
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not merely the Temple, that was meant. For James was 
not of priestly race and thus could not have had either the 
exclusive entry or the entiy at all into the holy of holies. 
The passage is only explicahle on the supposition, either that 
■when it was written James had already come to be regarded 
as having been high-priest', or that the Christians of the 
time and party from which the story emanated, were ex- 
cluded from the national worship and thus came to fable it 
of James that he alone (of their sect) had been admitted 
to the Temple. In either case the historic back-ground of 
the picture shews it to have originated in the post- apostolic, 
not in the apostolic age. 

Hegesippus, who flourished about the middle of the 
second century, is supposed by many critics to have be- 
longed to the Ebionite party, and, whether this be the case 
or not, the description of James contained in his work is 
probably an Ebionite trailition, the author of which would 
no doubt be anxious to gain countenance for the customs of 
his sect by representing them as having been practised by 
James the Lord's brother who presided at the Council of 
Jerusalem mentioned in Acts xv., and who had already come 
to be looked upon at the time when Hegesippus wrote, or 
shortly afterwards, as having been, after the ascension of 
Christ, duly appointed by apostolic vote "Bishop of Jeru- 
salem I" Just in the same way the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions favour us with a description of 
Peter, different indeed in its details from the above, but 
springing from a similar motive and about as trustworthy. 



' Epiphanius, Ada. Haerescs. Haer. 78, g§ 13, 14. 

" Hegea. in Eus. H. E. ii. 23 r ScaS^xarai ri), inxX^jjIa,' ^fri riSv . 
ffTOXwi. D a£e\:/iSs ToS tvflou 'liniapof et. Clem. Alei. in Eua. H. E., u 
The above against Sohwegler (Nachap. Zeitalter. i. 23), who says there is 
ground for regardii^ the atory of Hegesippus aa fictitious. 
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For the materials of our investigation we are thus forced 
to fiill back on the New Testament writings. These may- 
be divided into two classes: (1) the professedly historical 
documents, the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
(2) the other writings, including the Bevelation of St John 
and the Epistles, the object of which is for the most part 
hortatory or doctrinal rather than narrative, though they 
contain historical information often only more valuable 
because recorded incidentally. 

(1) The Acts might naturally be supposed to be the 
chief source of information for the history of the apostolic 
age ; but unfortunately it is round that document that the 
chief difficulties of the investigation circle. As already 
stated at the outset, Baur's theory — by which this discussion 
is necessarily conditioned throughout — is an attempted re- 
construction not only of the histoiy of Christianity but of the 
Christian records, and it^ history of the period is founded 
on its criticism of these records. Now from his critical 
examination of the various New Testament writings, Baur 
thinks himself justified in concluding that the professedly 
historical works are not, in the proper sense of the term, 
histories at all, but writings in which words that were never 
spoken and actions that never happened are attributed to 
historical personages for the purpose of lending support to 
the views held by the author or the party to which he 
belonged. In the euphemistic language of German criti- 
cism they are Tendensschriften, — all of them either taking 
a side in the conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
or else aiming at a compromise between the contending 
parties. Thus the Gospel of Matthew is a 'Jewish Christian' 
document in which Christ is represented as coming to 
enforce and fulfil the law, that of Luke is a * Gentile Chris- 
tian ' production according to which Hia mission was to 
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annul anel abolish it, while the Gospel of Mark, relyitig 
upon both, acts as a mediator between them. The Fourth 
or Johannine Gospel, again, is the product of a time when 
the transition ia being made to the Catholic Church', and in 
it the breach with Judaism is regarded as complete and even 
Paulinism is transcended*. 

But most of all have the Tiibingen school subjected the 
Acts of the Apostles to a searching examination. And the 
works of Zeller and Schneekenburger are an evidence of 
the fact that they look upon its correct interpretation as 
the key to the whole history of primitive Christianity. It 
need hardly be said that they find it ruled by the old oppo- 
sition of Paulinism and Petrinism, while its 'purpose' or 
' tendency ' is to bring the opposing parties together by 
means of a thorough- going manipulation, or rather distor- 
tion, of the whole history of the early Church, in which 
the words of Paul are put into the mouth of Peter, and 
actions which could have been performed only by the latter 
are attributed to the former — in which Paul is in many 
respects Petrinieed and Peter systematically PauUnized. 

If the Acts were written with this mediating tendency 
and unhistorical throughout, it seems to me inexplicable 
how, at the time when it appeared, it could have escaped 
criticism on that point from the Ebionites or extreme 
'Jewish Christian' party who refused all compromise witli 
the Gentile Christians. Yet so far were they from suspect- 
ing the authenticity or historical accuracy of this work, 
that Irenffius, writing about 180 a.d,, could charge them 
with inconsistency for disparaging the authority of St Paul 
without rejecting the testimony of St Luke in the Acts 



' Bnur, Kircli£iigeackichls dirr drei crslen Jahrhiinderte, 3rd ed., p. 147. 
^ Baur, K. G., pp. 170 f. 
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according to which he was declared by God to be chosen to 
bear His name to the Gentiles'. 

Baur's theory of the untrustworthiness of the Acts is 
founded mainly on the alleged discrepstncies between it 
and the historical details of Galatians i, and ii.; but though, 
I suppose, no competent critic will deny that the mutual 
relation of the two narratives raises points of very great 
difSculty, yet it would appear that if one theory of this 
relation is psychologically impossible it is the extreme 
view of the Acts adopted by the Tubingen school. Nor 
is thia a question depending on the date at which that 
work may have been written. For the earlier its origin 
the greater number of persons would there be still alive 
who had taken part in, or at least had had accurate informa- 
tion from actors and eye-witnesses of, the real facta of the 
apostles' history, and the less likely would the author have 
been to fabricate a story whose falsehood could have been 
80 easily detected and would infallibly have been exposed; 
while, on the other hand, the later its origin, the more 
public and widely known must the Epistle to the Galatians 
have become, and the more inconceivable is it that the 
author of the Acts should have deliberately and unne- 
cessarily run counter (as, on Baur's reading of the document, 
he does on several occasions run counter both deliberately 
and unnecessarily) not only to apostolic authority, but to the 
evidence of one who had taken a leading part in the events 
he narrates. 

At the same time, in the present state of critical opinion 
both aa to the Acts and as to the Gospels, it is necessary 

' Adv. Haer., iii. 15, § 1. TMa ia not inconsistent with the infonnation 
we owe to Ensebiua {H. E. \u. ST) and others that the oniy authoritative 
Scripture of the Ebionites was the Gospel of the Hebrews, The Ebionitea 
did not look on the Acts as authoritative, hot they do not seem to have sus- 
pected its historical character. 
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that the evidence drawn from them should not be indis- 
criminately mixed up with the testimony of writings whoso 
genuineness and authenticity is universally acknowledged. 
It is true that, for a complete and ultimate discussion of 
the question, a critical examination of the authorities must 
first he carried through. But it is evident that such an 
inquiry, extending as it does over the whole field of New 
Testament Introduction, would be impossible here. And, 
if this essay has any value at all, it will be because it does 
not take postulates for granted which no opponent is likely 
to admit, but tries to reach its conclusions by starting 
from common ground and working along lines of argument 
the validity of which will not be denied. 

(2) No critic, however bold, has attacked the genuine- 
ness of the leading Epistles of the New Testament Canon, 
and in relying upon them we are thus on safe ground. 
The four ' universally received ' Epistles of St Paul — 
Gaiatians, First' and Second Corinthians, and Romans — 
would themselves enable us almost to reconstruct the history 
of Apostolic Christianity and the system of Christian doc- 
trine, were the rest of the Canon lost. The Epistle to 
the Philippians, too, though rejected by Baur on account 
of its pronounced expressions on the divinity of Christ, is 
now generally admitted as the work of St Paul, while the 
tendency of recent criticism is to bring within the cate- 
gory of genuine writings other Epistles which hear his 
name. Thus Hilgenfeld, who is perhaps the most prominent 
livinf representative of Eaur's critical school, accepts not 
only Philippians, but also First Thessalonians and the 

> Graeta'a rejection of 1 Cor. [Gesck. d. Juden. iv. 80ii.), fotrnded as it i« 
on a fanciful interpretation of a single phrase, has not found favour with 
ciities, Befiides, 1 Maocab. i. 15 shows that the practiee referred to by Graet^ 
waa known lonp before the post -apostolic ago. 
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Epistle to Pliilemon. The Epistle to the Hebrews, though 
not by Paul himself, was undoubtedly composed within a 
few years after his death. And according to Ritschl, who, 
in the second edition of his work on the 'Old Catholic 
Church,' frankly relinquished the Tubingen standpoint he 
had previously occupied, both the Epistle of James and the 
First Epistle of Peter can successfully vindicate their claim 
to apostolic authorship. These Epistles are of importance 
here as coming from the pens of the two disciples who stood, 
along with John, at the head of the early Church in Jeru- 
salem. To the above writings we must add the Revelation 
of St John, which, written long before the Epistles and 
Gospel ascribed to him, is regarded by Baur as proving the 
Ebionite character and tendency of the primitive Christian 
community, and has thus great prominence given to it by him. 
The works which will be chiefly drawn upon in the 
sequel are — for the above reason — those which all critics, 
whatever their theological leanings may be, are screed in 
accepting. 

The above discussion of authorities — tedious as I am 
afraid it may appear — will not have been misplaced if it has 
succeeded in obviating some preliminary difficulties and has 
made the way clear for exhibiting the points of relation 
between the Jewish Christiana of the apostolic age and 
Judaism. 

The development of this relation may be traced through 
three stages: 1°, There is the original element of difference 
which distinguished the first disciples from other Jews and 
in virtue of which they were Christians — an element not at 
first recognized by them in all its bearings and in its far- 
reaching implications, but which ultimately and necessarily 
broke through the outer web of external circumstance and 
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traditional custom by which it was enveloped. 2°, There is 
this network of legal observances, adhered to by Jewish 
Christians equally with Jews, even when they saw how 
utterly it waa bereft of significance by the new law of 
liberty they had come under, while it was regarded by the 
extreme party (by the 'Jewish Christians' in the sense of 
Baur) as essential to Christian communion. 3°, There is the 
process by which the new element introduced by Christianity 
and differentiating its adherents from unbelieving Jews 
separated itself from the ritual and customs of Judaism in 
the midst of which it had originated, and through conflict 
with these and schism within the Church itself, constructed 
an organization of its own which confirmed its separation 
from the parent stem. 

These three stages do not of course follow one another in 
strict chronological sequence. The first and second are, 
indeed, naturally co-incident in time, while symptoms of the 
third stage, in which the two previous tendencies come into 
collision, begin to appear very eariy in the Church's history. 
They are rather elements which were never entirely separated 
in reality, though, by keeping them distinct in thought, we 
may gain a clearer view of the process by which the fulfilled 
Messianic idea perfected Judaism and annulled it, while 
those who had no eyes for this spiritual dialectic, but tried 
to remain both Jews and Christians, succeeded only, as 
Jerome says, in being neither Jews nor Christiana, 

1, It is hardly necessary to state that it was the recog- 
nition of Jesus as the Messiah that distinguished the believ- 
ing disciples from their unbelieving fellow-countrymen. " Had 
no new development taken place," says Bant', the only differ- 
ence between them " would have been that the former 
regarded the Me.ssiah as having come already, the latter 
' K. c, p. 40. 
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looked on Him aa still to come." And, could the belief in 
the Messiahship of Jesua be regarded as a mere abstract 
formula, this statement would be both accurate and complete. 
But one cannot help feeling it as a want in Baur'a profound 
and suggestive treatises on early Christianity that the per- 
sonal influence of the Founder over the thought and lives of 
his followers is not sufficiently acknowledged, or, rather, that 
the acknowledgment of it has not its full sweep allowed it in 
the development of the history. "How soon," exclaims 
Baur himself, " must ail the true and weighty precepts of 
Christianity have been numbered with the faint echoes of 
words spoken by many a friend of humanity and philosophic 
sage of ancient times had not its doctrines been made words 
of eternal life in the mouth of its Founder." And again : 
"Had not the Messianic idea, the idea in which Jewish 
national hopes had their profoundest expression, fixed itself 
on the person of Jesus, and caused him to be regarded as the 
Messiah who had come for the redemption of His people, 
and in whom the promise to the fathers was fulfil]e{l, the 
belief in Him could never have had a power of such far- 
reachiog influence in history. It was in the Messianic idea 
that the spiritual contents of Christianity were clothed on 
with the concrete form in which it could enter on the path 
of historical development '." Two elements were thus neces- 
sary : the Jewish Messianic idea, and the personal character 
and influence of Christ. But all the evidence goes to show 
that He elevated and spiritualized it, rather than that it 
exercised a "cramping and narrowing" influence upon Him. 
We must remember too, that however much this idea may 
have been materialized and degraded during recent times 
when the independence of the state and revenge on the 

• K. G., p. 36. The translation ia from the verBiou editeJ "by Mr Menzies. 
' Ibid., p. 47. 
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Romans were the highest thoughts and thus the Messianic 
idea of the leaders of the people, it had had a more spiritual 
meaning and a wider apphcation in the golden days of 
Hebrew prophecy. 

It is not contended that in the early Church there was 
a uniformly lofty Messianic idea The gospel histories shew 
plainly enough how deeply the original apostles were imbued 
with the narrower conception of their time; but they also 
shew how persistently Jesus sought to widen and elevate it. 
But a decisive shock to the belief of many in the Messiahship 
of Jesua must have been given by the events which brought 
His earthly career to a close. A crucified Messiah was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews: a dead Messiah an impossi- 
bility. The disciples must either relinquish their belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah or they must also believe that in His 
own person Ho had conquered death. Even if they had 
seen nothing in Him before but the characteristics of a 
Hebrew prophet, those who remained faithful must acknow- 
ledge a unique virtue in the risen Christ. Thus it came 
about that the Messianic idea of the followers of Jesus had a 
real fulfilment, whereas that of the other Jews was a barren 
expectation, as well as a breadth of moral and spiritual 
content and a capacity for development which forced those 
who possessed it — or, rather, those who were possessed by it — 
far beyond Judaism. 

This higher idea of Christ was not, of course, the expressed 
conviction of all his disciples, but it was implied in the Chris- 
tian profession of the time, though there were no doubt 
various degrees in the measure of clearness with which it was 
recognized. No Jew could now be a Christian without 
believing in the resurrection of Jesus, and thus implicitly 
accepting all that that belief involved. It is true that the 
early disciples, even the apostles, may have expected a speedy 
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return of the Lord from lieayen and His assumption of tem- 
poral sway, but even the writings which go to prove that 
they did so are far beyond the standpoint of the Ebionitisni 
which denied the supernatural and divine character of Christ. 
The Apocalypse is one of the five New Testament writings 
accepted by Eaur as genuine, and is regarded by him as 
occupying Ebionite ground. Yet that document lends no 
support to either of the two characteristic Ebionite views. 
Por, on the one hand, it contains no word asserting the con- 
tinued binding force of the law, while, on the other hand, it 
recognizes in the most distinct terms both the divine per- 
sonality and the peculiar functions of Christ. He is there 
spoken of as 'the first and the last,' who is 'alive for evermore' 
(i. 17, 18), and who is worshipped by the four and twenty 
elders (v. 14). In many other passages He is directly asso- 
ciated with God; the great company of the redeemed cry 
'salvation to our God which sitteth on the throne and unto 
the Lamb' {vii. 10); we read of those 'that keep the com- 
mandments of God and the faith of Jesus' (xiv. 12), and of 
those who 'shall bo priests of God and of Christ' (sx. 6). He 
is further called the 'Lord of lords and King of kings' (xvii. 
14; SIX. 16). He is the ap-xn ri}<; /cTiVeu^ rod 0eov (iii. 14), and 
even, in words which are sometimes regarded as having been 
introduced into Christian literature by the Fourth Gospel, 
as A.0709 rov ffeov (xix. 13). That these are not mere titles 
affixed externally to Christ's person, as Baur somewhat per- 
versely maintains", is shewn by the remarkable utterances as 
to His functions by which they are accompanied. He is the 
judge who sitteth on the white cloud 'having on his head a 
golden crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle' (xiv. 14), and 
who has 'the keys of death and of Hades' (i. 18). Still more 
remarkable is the significance attributed to the death of the 
' A', a., pp. 316 t. 
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'Lamb. ..as though it had been slain' (v. 6), It is 'because 
of the biood of the Lamb' that the brethren 'overcame. ..the 
accuser' (xii, 11); and He is addressed as having 'loosed us 
from our sins by his blood' (!. 5; cf. v. 9, vii. 14). This is 
not the language of a leader of the Ebiouites as Baur and 
Graetz maintain the Apostle John to have been'. 

It seema scarcely necessary to prove that similar views of 
Christ's person and work are held by St Paul. Yet Baur 
rejects the Epistle to the Philippians on account of its explicit 
teaching on the divinity of Christ. The same reason should 
have induced him to set all historical evidence at defiance 
and got rid of the four admitted Epistles as well. For in 
them Chiist is regarded as 'the Son of God',' 'the Lord of 
glory'.' He is also conceived as at once the Judge of the 
world — 'we must all be made manifest before the judgment- 
seat of Christ" — and the Redeemer who 'redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, having become a curse for us',' who 
'hath been sacrificed' as 'our passover*,' and in whom 'God 
was..., reconciling the world unto himself'.' 

The same conception of Christ as the paschal lamb which 
is found in St John and St Paul meets us also in the First 
Epistle of St Peter', who, along with John and James the 
Lord's brother, stood at the head of the early Church in 
Jerusalem; while, in their Epistles, both Peter and James 
seem to have passed beyond the stage in which observance of 
the Mosaic law was still looked upon as essential": circum- 

1 Cf. Graetz, iit. 260 : ' Neben ilim pakobuB dam Frommen] standen der 
ersten ebionitisdieii Gemelnds vor : Simon Kepbas oder Petrus ben Jonna 
und Jobannes b, Zebedol.' 

= Eom. i. 3, 4. '1 Cor, ii. 8. 

• 3 Coc. V. 10 ; of. Rom. xiv. 10. 

6 Gal. iii. 13. • 1 Cor. v. 7. '9 Cor. v. 19. 

» i. 18 f . : EfJort! ori...i\vTpuBT]TC...riiiiiii at/iaTi wi i/itoS anui/ioC tal 
diritiXou. 

" Cf. BitBeLl, pp. lis, 119. 
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ciaion and Sabbath and feast-day are no longer regarded as 
requiring even mention. 

Ideas such as the above are both far beyond the current 
Judaism of the day and far in advance of the conceptions 
of the so-called ' Jewish Christians ' who sought to retain 
the Jewish standpoint along with a belief of some kind in 
Christ, The Ebionites held Christ to have been a mere 
man; not only Paul, but also the 'pillar-apostles',' ascribed 
to Him divine attributes. The former maintained that He 
bad come to ratify and re-enact the law; the latter, in 
regarding Him as the paschal lamb slain for the sins of the 
world, held that He bad fulfilled and abrogated it, introduc- 
ing a new covenant in its stead'. 

"If," says Schwegler', "Christianity was looked upon 
simply as the continuation and last stage of the Old Testa^ 
ment Judaism, it follows that the person of Christ was 
placed only iu the order and line of the Did Testament 
propheta" But since we have seen that the person of 
Christ was placed outside and above that order and line, 
we have on Scbwegler's own premiss a right to conclude 
that, if Christianity is to be regarded as the last stage 
of Judaism, it was a last stage in which the whole previous 
history was summed up and transcended. 

The documents from which the proof of these allegations 
has been drawn, belong, however, to the close of the apos- 
tolic age, and the doctrinal positions so clearly stated then 
were not necessarily present to the authors throughout the 
period, and were no doubt matured by the experiences they 
passed through. How far they underwent a process of 
development will, to some extent, appear when we come to 
consider the story of the conflict in which the new idea and 

' 01 Bo-oClrTft oT^Xw thai, Gal. H. 8. 

' Cf. Eitsehl. p. 122. s NacJiap. ZHtalter, i. 100. 
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old customs came iato coliiaion. But we may see in the 

early preaching of the resurrection and its historical con- 
sequences how from the first the original apostles were 
differentiated from the Jews, 

(1) For, in the first placo, the new creed had a mission- 
ary and aggressive character', I am not speaking at present 
of the extent of these missionary operations of the primitive 
Cburch. But the very fact that the early apostles attempted 
iu season and out of season to make converts marked them 
out as peculiar among Jewish sects. The Essenes lived by 
themselves; the Sadducees held aloof from the people; the 
Pharisees, secure in the adherence of the great body of the 
nation, appear not to have interfered much with the other 
sects^. And the apostles seem to have acted in defiance 
of all Jewish etiquette when ' every day, in the temple and 
at home, they ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus as 
the Christ',' 

(2) The natural consequence followed : the early Chris- 
tians were persecuted, Sadducees and Pharisees joined in 
an attempt to crush these new religionists who thus thi-eat- 
ened 'to turn the world upside downV Though this is both 
presupposed and asserted in the writings of St Paul, the 
direct evidence for the particular instances of persecution is, 
of course, taken from the Acts. But it is scarcely conceiv- 
able how even one who like Graetz denies its historical 
character, should assert that the relation between Jewish 
Christians and Jews was one of mutual toleration'. 

' Acts iy. 2, ete. 

' Matth. ixiii. 15 seems to refer to pcoselytizme those oafsida JndaiBm, 
though Grtietz, Geich. d. Juden, tv. 109, Bays Us meaaiug is still obsenre. 
See, however, ibid, in, 211, 309. 

' Acts v. 42. 

' Acta irii. 6. 

* GfscJi. d. JtirffTt, IV. ea ; but el ni. 313. 
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It is hardly possible to believe that the coalition of 
Sadducees and Pharisees that procured the crucifixion of 
Jesus should have allowed His immediate followers openly 
to teach His Messiahsliip. It may, of course, be true that, 
after the conflict in the Church which followed the admis- 
sion of Gentiles, the extreme Jewish Christian party may 
have been viewed with some favour by their unbelieving 
brethren ; though, if so, the favour was of very short dura- 
tion. But Gentiles were not admitted in any numbers to 
the Church till after the persecution that followed the death 
of Stephen, and disputed questions as to the terms of their 
admission do not seem to have arisen for some years subse- 
quently. Nor is it at all likely that this persecution was 
aimed only at the Hellenists as Baur asserts'. For Paul, 
himself a Hellenist, was one of its leaders, and it was by 
Hellenists that the prosecution of Stephen, and, at a sub- 
sequent period, that of Paul, were initiated*. Nor, again, 
is Baur's other assertion that Stephen was the first opponent 
of Judaism' — if so, why did the 'Hebrews' leave it to the 
Hellenists to take action against him! — consistent with the 
remark he had just made, that he was condemned on the 
same grounds as Jesus. 

(3) Brought together ty their missionary operations and 
by the persecutions of hostile fellow-countrymen, the early 
Christians thus not only soon came to be looked upon as a 
distinct Jewish sect', but had from the first and were forced 
to develop an organization of their own, distinct from that 
of the Jewish community by which they were surrounded". 
Formed on the analogy of the Jewish synagogue and poa- 

' E. O., p. 43, » Acta vi.S, ii. 29. 

» S. a., p. 42-3. • AotB isiv. e. 

s Cf. Eofhe, Anfdnge der ehristUchen Einlte und ihrer Verfassung (1837), 
pp. H6ff.; and Cunningham 'a Chiirchei of Ada (1880), 
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sessing its democratic constitution, this organization was 
yet sufficient both to increase the unity of the Christian 
party among themselves, and to signify to the world their 
s from other Jews. 



2. But while all this shows us how deeply the Messianic 
idea had taken root in the minds of the early disciples, how 
naturally and necessarily it led them outside the circle of 
Jewish observances, they still maintained their obedience to 
the Mosaic law and frequented the Temple worship. Their 
belief in the Messiahship of Jesus, which perfected their 
national coosciousneas and transcended it, did not seem to 
them to come into conflict with their national customs'. 
Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that the early Christians 
were Jews first and Christians afterwards in more than the 
sequence of their own experience. They did not indeed 
value their Christianity less than their Jewish nationality ; 
but they had not yet learned even in thought to separate 
them. It did not at first occur to them that the Messianic 
promise could be fulfilled to those who had never had the 
Messianic hope, or that the Gentiles could receive adoption 
into the new covenant, without passing into it, as they 
themselves had done, through the gateway of the old. 

The early Christians had all heen admitted by circumci- 
sion members of the old covenant, and they still retained the 
customs it involved; kept the Sabbath, observed the laws as 
to food', and frequented the worship of the Temple' — and that 
not merely from the opportunities of preaching it afforded*. 
In the appointment of the seven deacons they followed 
a practice usual in every Jewish community", while for the 



' Cf. Baur, Pautvii, der Apoitel Jesu Chriiti, 2ua ed., i. 4 
^ Acts X. 14. > Acta ii. 46. iii. 1, e 

' Acta isii. 17, xiiv. 11—12. s Graetz, iit. ■ 
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peculiar institution of community of goods, which certainly 
prevailed for a considerable time and to a large extent among 
them', they had a precedent in the customs of the Essenes. 
Even their sacred rites of baptism and the Lord's Supper 
were founded upon Jewish ordinances'. But these rites now 
obtained a new meaning, and had an organic connection with 
the Christian principle, whereas the custom of circumcision, 
the laws of food, and the whole ceremonial regulations of the 
Mosaic law, had no natural or necessary relation to it, and 
thus lost their significanee. 

3. As long as the Church continued to consist entirely 
or almost entirely of Jews, the performance of these regula- 
lations would not be felt as an oppressive burden. But when 
the Gtospel came to be preached to increasing numbers of 
Gentiles, the latter would be unable to see why in adopting 
the Christian principle they must needs submit themselves 
to Jewish customs, and a conflict was bound to ensue. The 
Church of Jerusalem had come to no decision beforehand-'a.s 
to how this emergency was to be met when it should arise. 
Their idea seems to have been that the Jews should first as 
a united nation be brought to recognize Jesus as the Messiah, 
and that the conversion of the Gentiles should only then be 
undertaken'. It is true that, according to the Acts, the 
older apostles not only preached the Gospel to the Samari- 
tans (viii. 5 ff.), but Peter received Cornelius into the Church 
(x.), and PhiUp the Aethiopian Eunuch (viii. 27 ff.), and that 
simply by the rite of baptism and without subjecting them to 

1 Actsii. 44f., iy. 32f. 

' Poverty, it may be ■well to remark as against Graetz, m. 249, was not 
one of their chajracteristicB (cf. Acta iv. 34), though it may bare given a name 
to the Ebionitea. 

' Acta ii. B9 ; Rev. siv. 4 (application a! expresaion niro^x^ ^^ ^'V "o' ''* 
iprlifi); Jamea i. 18 ; cf. Eitschi, p. 141. 
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the conditions of the Mosaic law, though both the converts 
were mere Proselytes of the Gale (euo-e^Et?). But these 
actions are represented as having been undertaken by special 
revelation, and, even as it was, excited no little suspicion 
amongst, and even opposition from, the strict Jews, ot sk 
■7repirofj.r!<; (xi. 23). There was, moreover, in their desire to 
win over to their faith tlieir non-Christian Jewish brethren, a 
strong inducement for the early disciples, not to enter rashly 
upon a general proclamation of the Gospel to the Gentile 
races'. 

But what the apostles almost seem to have avoided came 
about without their connivance, and without their having the 
opportunity of prescribing the conditions under which it 
should take place. Amongst those driven from Jerusalem 
by the persecution which arose about Stephen were some 
'men' of Cyprus and Cyrene' — Hellenists therefore — who, on 
coming to Antioch, 'spake unto the Greeks* also, preaching 
the Lord Jesus' with such success that 'a great number that 
believed turned unto the lord.' The importance of this step 
can hardly be over-estimated. What for Philip and Peter 
had been merely exceptional was thus made a general prin- 
ciple of conduct : the Gospel was not merely prea<;hed to the 
Gentiles — to Gentiles, too, who did not even conform to the 
conditions of Proselytism of the Gate, were not even €vae- 
fieK — , but they were (as the history evidently implies) ad- 
mitted into the Church without coming under the Mosaic 
law. The novelty of this proceeding excited some attention 
at Jerusalem — whether opposition as well does not at first 
appear — and the Church sent Barnabas, a Hellenist, to inquire " 
into the state of affairs. His report was favourable, and no 
further action was taken in the matter; and it was not till 

' Giflseler, K. G., g 38. 

^ Acts li. 20 — reading of conrae'EWipias, not 'EXXijciffrdi (T. B.). 
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long afterwards that Paul had to vindicate against 'false 
brethren" a similar liberty before the 'pillar-apostles' at Jeru- 
salem. 

Paul had been brought to Antioch by Barnabas just after 
the notable events of which that town had been the scene, 
had remained there a year, and, after a short visit to Jerusa- 
lem, had along with Bamabaa undertaken his first missionary 
journey. It was on that journey, after repeated rebuffs from 
the Jews, that they openly announced their intention' of 
turning from them to what Paul regarded as his special 
mission' — the preaching to the Gentiles. 

Between this decisive step on the part of Paul and the 
events related in Acts xv. and Galatians ii. a considerable 
interval elapsed' sufficient to allow the party in the Church 
which had gradually been forming time to take up definite 
ground against him. 

In considering the events that followed as bearing on the 
relation held by the early Christians to Judaism, I shall 
restrict myself to the narrative of Paul himself in Gala- 
tians ii. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, written between 54 and 
57 A. D. and recording events which happened only two or 
three years before (according to Conybeare and Howson, in 
50 A.D.), is the first authentic testimony we have of a party 



* Gal. i. le. 

* The exact length of time is hard to ileiermine, partly from the clifBctilty 
of Baying whether the " fourteen years" of Gal. ii, 1 date from Paul's oon- 
versioD or from hia first coming to Jerusalem, partly from the Jeniah 
method of reckoning, which makes " fourteen jearH " an ambiguous espression. 
I assnme as proved the identity of the Jernsalem-Tisit of Gal. ii. with that of 
Acts ST. Both these Bubjeeta are fully diaouaged in Conyheare and Howson'a 
Life and EpiitUt of St Paul, App. i. and App. in.. Note (B) ; of. Baor's 
Piiului, I. 130 ft. 
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in the Church which demanded that all Christiana must 
conform to the ritual of Judaism— of ' Jewish Christians ' in 
the technical sense of the Tubingen school, or, as they are 
otherwise called, ' Judaizers.' Baur says that ' Jewish Chris- 
tianity ' is here for the first time divided into a stricter and a 
broader party ; but not only is it the case (as will soon be 
shewn) that only one of the parties here deserves the name 
of 'Jewish Christian' in his sense of the term, but 'Jewish 
Christianity' itself (in this sense) now for the first time 
makes a public appearance. The tendencies which it repre- 
sents must no doubt have been all the while present, though 
latent, in the Church at Jerusalem ; but that they were not the 
prevailing sentiments is shewn not only by their having been 
expressed by no one individual whose name is known to 
history, but also by the fact that (whether we accept the 
testimony of the Acts or not) the admission of Gentiles to 
the Church must have been carried on by Paul and his 
companions for a considerable time before their proceedings 
were challenged. 

At the conference at Jerusalem — fraught with such 
important consequences for the future that it is usually 
spoken of as the first Christian Council — there were, besides 
the heads of the Church there (James, Peter and John), two 
opposing parties occupying a perfectly intelligible but mu- 
tually antagonistic position. There was the 'Jewish Chris- 
tian' or ' Judaizing' party who contended that the Gentiles 
must keep the whole Mosaic law and, as an example and 
pledge of this, demanded the circumcision of Titus, a young 
Greek convert whom Paul had brought with him. This 
initiatory rite always entailed the performance of the remain- 
ing conditions of the law, and, without it, — the Jewish 
doctors taught'^the fulfilment of these is UDavailing, for the 
' Ferd, Weber, np. eit., p. 6fi, 
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law which brings life to Israel is death to the heathen. In 
demanding the circumcision of Titus, therefore, this party 
demanded the Judaising of the Gentile Christian churches 
which Paul was so successfully building up. This demand 
was not only refused in the moat uncompromising manner 
by the apostle of the Gentiles, but those who made it were 
stigmatized by him as ' false brethren privily brought in who 
came in privily to spy out our liberty.' They had evidently 
gone up to Antioch to inspect Paul's doings there and had 
thus made him detennine on his journey to Jerusalem' to 
esplaua /car Ihlav to the leaders of the Church there {to« 
SoKova-i) the gospel he preached to the Gtentiles. The view 
on which he acted was that the Christian principle had made 
circumcision and all such ordinances matters of indifference. 
Bub he made no demand for the Church at Jerusalem to 
throw off Jewish customs. On the contrary, in an Epistle 
written at no great distance of time from this, he saya that 
to the Jews he himself became a Jew that he might gain the 
Jews' — a remark which may or may not refer to an occasion 
on which, according to Acts xxi. 26, he actually did so, but 
which certainly stamps with his approval the conduct of the 
congregation at Jerusalem in conforming to Jewish customs 
as long as they had the hope of gaining over their brethren. 

From some expressions he uses, Paul seems to have been 
doubtful as to the couree the older apostles would take on 
the question at issue. But, on the only point before them, 
they decided thoroughly in his favour, being convinced that 
the work done by him among the Gentiles had as certain an 
evidence of divine approval as the work done by them among 
the Jews, that an evayyiXiav t^s dupo^vaTtat had been com- 

' This is of course not inconaistent with his own view that he went up 
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mitted to him just as the eCayyeXiop ti"? irepirofifji; had been 
entrusted to Peter, since the same spirit worked in both'. 
And it is almost inconceivable how, in the face of this, Baur 
should aay' that Paul's doctrine of freedom from the law 
separated him from the ' pillar-apostles ' as well as from the 
Jews, or should have committed himself to the statement 
that if the older apostles agreed with the principles of Paul's 
evayye\toif t^? aKpo^uaria^ it was their duty to turn their 
attention henceforth to the conversion of the Gentiles' {leav- 
ing, I suppose, the Jews to their fate), as if the division of 
apostolic fields of labour were inconsistent with unity of 
apostolic aim and spirit. 

The only condition Paul records as having been exacted 
by the older apostles, and one which was cordially accepted 
by him, was that the Gentile churches he founded should 
not relinquish that custom inherited from Judaism, and 
which has never ceased to be distinctive of the Christian 
Church — the care of the poor — , and should give proof of 
their unity and sympathy with the Palestinian Jews by 
helping to relieve the distress which famine had caused 
among the poorer brethren of Judaea. 

According, however, to the account given in Acts xv., a 
formal decree was issued on the occasion ratifying the Chris- 
tian liberty of the Gentile churches but also requiring their 
abstinence from certain Gentile customs which were particu- 
larly obnoxious to Jews, and which had probably been made 
the subject of special complaint by the Judaizers, the condi- 
tions enjoined being, perhaps, though the point is not quite 
clear, the same as those exacted from Proselytes of the Gate. 

It is not my intention to enter into the controversies 
which surround this decree, for it is of importance in tracing 

1 Gal. ii. 7, ». ' Paulas, i. 223. 
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the relation of the Jewish to the Gentile Christians railier 
than that of the Jewish Christians to Judaism'. But 
although St Paul makes no express mention of it in his 
Epistles, his subsequent conduct seems to imply that an edict 
of the kind had been issued for the temporary guidance of 
the Gentile Christians in relation to their Jewish brethren". 

Undiscouraged by defeat, the ' Judaizera' did not relin- 
quish their contention on account of what had happened at 
Jerusalem, Shortly after the events already recorded Peter 
seems to have followed Paul to Antioch probably with the 
intention of giving, by his personal presence among them, 
the sanction of the older , apostles to the Gentile Christian 
community at that centre. At any rate we find him there 
taking part in the full soeiaJ as well as religious fellowship 
which, no dmibt through Paul's influence, had been estab- 
lished between the Jewish and Gentile members of the 
Church. Peter thus fell in with their new customs, till 
' certain came from James ' and, in the interests of so-called 
'Jewish Christianity,' succeeded in causing an unseemly 
quarrel in the Church. 

It is doubtful whether these Jews were sent to Antioch 
by James ; but even if they were, there seems no reason for 
supposing that they were commissioned by him to play the 
part they did°. We do not know what arguments they made 
use of when they appeared at Antioch ; but we may welt 
believe that they did not now insist explicitly, as they had 
but recently insisted, on the Judaizing of the Gentile 

> Poc the same reason no attempt is made here to disonaa the qneBtions 
raised ea to the relation of Acts st. to Gal. iL To do so would lead into 
oontrorerBies almost inlerminaWe, and for all the purpoaea of thia essay (he 
narrative of Paul himself in the Galatians is suffieisntly full. 

! Cf.BitscM, pp. 137 f. 

' So Baur himself in his early espsy on the 'Christusparlei,' Tab. Zeils., 
Ifl31,iv. p. 114. 
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Christians. Tliey would, probably, rather take up the plea 
of following out literally the decision of the Council of 
Jerusalem, and assert that it was specially incumbent on 
Peter as the representative of the evayyeXtai/ t^9 weptTOfiiJ? 
to maintain the Jewish customs and refuse to sit at table 
with the Gentiles, and that all who were of Jewish birth 
should do the same. It is obvious, however, that, although 
Peter may have advanced beyond the regulations of the decree, 
he had acted fully in accordancewithtbespiritof a resolution 
which relegated Jewish customs to the class of things non- 
essential. But, with a weakness which cannot be said to be 
inconsistent with what we otherwise know of him, he yielded 
to the pressure and followed the intolerant example of the 
Judaizers, who led astray the other Christian Jews and even 
the Hellenist Barnabas 'by their dissimulation {viroKpitris)'.' 
It was then that Paul ' withstood Peter to the face' (ii. 11) : 
the apostle of the aKpo^varia came into conflict with the 
apostle of the Trepiro^i}. The tragic interest of this episode 
in which, not thirty years after its first promulgation, the 
two leaders of the religion of peace and brotherly love are 
seen face to face in open* feud, has naturally attached to it a 

' Gat. il 13. It IB cot aeaetsarj here to discnBa the qnarrel meotioned 
in Acts IV. 37, 38 between Paul and BarnabaB, because the latter 'determined 
to take witli them John whose surname waa Mark,' wbereaa 'Paul thought 
not good to take him with them who departed from them from Pamphjlia ' 
(ef. Acts liii. 13). Dr John Lightfoot auppoaea that the defection of Mark 
vaa due to the fact Uiat, aa a follower of Peter, he " lilted not what these 
ministers of the uneircumcifdon did among the Gentiles " {Exercitaliom upon 
m First Ep. to the Cor., i. 12— Works, xn. 457, ed. of 1822—6). This is an 
interesting auggestion not onl; as obviating Baar's objection to the cause 
of the quarrel given in Acts xv. 3T, 38, hut aa showii^ that the importance of 
the distinction between the two parties in the Church could be recognized by 
one who wrote more than a oentury and a half before the way had been paved 
for the Tiibingen theory by modem critical methods and the Hegelian 
philnaophy, 

' 'Eiiipo/rBtu wifTiat, Gal, ii. 14. 
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greater significance than its theological importance merita 
Even in tlie early Corinthian Church we read of a Paul- 
party and a Peter-party, while amongst some modern critics 
Paulinism and Petrinism almost become the names of different 
religions. Perhaps this exaggeration is inevitable, but it 
is certainly an exaggeration. Not that the question at issue 
was a small one: far from it. But at the same time its 
importance does not seem to have been neaily so great as 
that of the point settled at Jerusalem. Nor did Peter's 
weakness now mean the retractation of the decision he had 
given them. His action on this occasion is regarded by Paul 
himself as one simply of cowardly inconsistency between his 
conduct and the principle he had adopted; while a full 
identity of doctrinal position between the two apostles is 
assumed in the argumentative verses that follow his account 
of the dispute (ii. 16—21). 

Besides, the moat noticeable fact in the story is not that 
Peter withdrew from the table at which the Gentiles sat, but 
that he went to it at all' — a point which Eaur passes over. 
For, in so doing, he showed that in his eyes the'meaning of 
the decision given at Jerusalem was not simply that Jewish 
and Gentile Christians "agree each to go their own way 
independent of the otherV but that it contained the 
acknowledgment that their common Christianity was a more 
fundamental principle and closer bond of union than the 
exclusive customs which bound Jew to Jew, and that, when 
the two came into collision, the latter should give way to the 
former. It was for unfaithfulness to this testimony — a testi- 
mony, however, which, once given, could not be revoked hy 

' Tlia agreement of his condnot in bo doing with what he is recorded to 
have Mid Acts sv. 7 — 9 deserres notice. 
' Baur, K. G., p. 51. 
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mere inconsistency — that Peter incurred the stem censure of 
his brother apostle. 

The terms in which the censure was conveyed have been 
differently understood. " If thou," said Paul, " being a Jew, 
livest as a Gentile, and not as a Jew (e^cwcaj? i^^5 ical oix 
'loiiSotKto?), why forcest thou the Gentiles to Judaize" 
{UovSai^eif)' ? But though our imperfect information makes 
it difficult or impossible to tell to wliat the reference may be, 
the plain reading of the words seems to imply that Peter as 
well as Paul had departed from the strict observances of 
Jewish ritual in more than this matter of social intercourse 
witli the Gentiles from which he was now drawing back. We 
further learn from the passage that Paul clearly saw that 
tlie consequence and tendency of Peter's behaviour, if un- 
checked, would have been not the mere social separation of 
Jewish from Gentile Christiana, hut the attempt to exact 
from the latter the observance of the whole Jewish taw. 

The immediate upshot of this controversy is unknown, 
and the subsequent career of the Jewish Christian party 
during the apostolic age has to be made out from the 
slightest hints. It is evident, however, from what has been 
already said, that the older apostles did not agree with the 
demands of the extreme party — representatives of which 
were to be met with in the Jewish Oiiristian communities of 
Asia Minor, Greece and Rome as well as in Palestine. In 
refusing to have communion with or to acknowledge as 
Christian brethren the Gentile Christians who would not 
keep the law, this party was driven into bitter antagonism 
to St Paul who had to defend his very apostleship against 
attack". That in this conflict the Judaizera were altogether 
from the sympathies of the older apostles is 
I by the previous narrative and is proved by the 
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manner of St Paul's defence. For, while those who led the 
Corinthians astray are denounced by him as false apostles ' 
and false brethren, the original apostles are merely spoken 
of as if they had been over-mted—VTrepXiap dvoaToXoi 
he calls them'— by being placed above himself who also 
held his commission direct from the Lord. 

The new faith professed by the apostles had to vin- 
dicate its position as the historical representative of the 
religion of Israel. It must find in itself an explanation of, 
if it did not continue, the prophetic, the legal, and the 
priestly orders. And these different parts of the Old Tes- 
tament doctrine are brought into prominence by different 
writers in the New. Thus it has been said that for Peter 
the fulfilment of prophecy is the fundamental thing in 
Judaism ; for James, and, in a different way, for Paul, the 
fulfilment of the law ; while the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews looks from the point of view of the priesthood and 
the atonement it effected '. 

In the earlier and simpler stages of the Old Testament 
religion there does not seem to have been any distinction 
between these different systems. The prophet Moses was 
at the same time both lawgiver and priest, while the 
specialization of functions and the growth of a legal and of 
a priestly caste were the work of a later time and corre- 

' 2 Cor. si. 13. 

" • So Bind wohl die hrfpWoi. iTrmrroXoi die ApoBtel aelbat deren Schtiler 
und Abgeordnete zu anya, die ^(vJoirdBToXm yorgttben. '— Bauc in Tiib. Zeita., 
l^.^l, IT, p. 103, The reference of the irepXlai- drioToXoi to the older 
apostles is disputed by Beyschtag (Studiert und Kritiken, 1865, II. 227) and 
others, while Baar afterwarda held, and in this he is followed by the Tubingen 
school generaEj, tha,t not only it but also the feuSatriiTTdKot is levelled 

' Weiss, Lchrhuck der bibliichen TheolotjU d. N. T. (1888]. g LIS. 
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sponded to the needs of a more complex society. A similar 
seqiience of ideas may perhaps be traced in the young 
Christian community. At first Christ is received both as 
a 'prophet hke unto Moses,' and as the Messiah-king to 
whom the later prophetic literature pointed. But it was 
only afterwards, under the sharp edge of controversy, that 
the attitude of the new religion to the developed Mosaic 
law and leviticaJ ritual was brought into prominence. Hence 
the conflict of St Paul with the legalism of the Judaizing 
Christians ; hence too the endeavour of St James to enforce 
the moral content of the Christian ' law of liberty ' at 
once against the formalism of the Jewish law, and the 
antinomian followers of St Paul, to whom liberty meant 
licence, and who, knowing no law but the Jewish, thought 
that its abrogation meant the dissolution of all moral ties. 

Still later, the relation of Christianity to the old 
levitical system is dealt with in a document which, steeped 
in the ideas of sacrifice and priesthood, has had more in- 
fluence on Christian theolc^y than any other New Testa- 
ment writing except the Epistle to the Romans. It is true, 
as has been already pointed out, that conceptions borrowed 
from the levitical order are applied to Christ in the works 
of the apostles*. But their general point of view is not 
the priestly, but the prophetic or the legal; whereas, in 
the Hebrews, we meet with an author who looks upon 
Judaism as, in its essence, a priestly system in which man 
is reconciled to God through sacrifice, and who consciously 
sets before himself the question, What is the significance 
of this system in the light of the Christian principle ? It 
is not necessary to assert, as Geiger so confidently does, 
that the author of the Epistle had been a Sadducee. Geiger 
says that Pharisaism, which made its influence first felt on 
' Bev. i. 5, V. 9 ; 1 Cor. v. 7 ; 1 Pel. i. 18, 19. 
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the Christian Church, contributed to it tlie Messianic idea 
and the belief in the resurrection, while Sadducees, in 
coming over to the young community subsequently, brought 
■with them the conception of the Messiah as the High-Priest 
who by His own death made atonement for sins. This is, 
according to Geiger', the fundamental idea both of the 
Hebrews and of the so-called ' Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs' which will come before us again in the se- 
quel. But, in the first place, the belief in the resurrection 
and the prominent angelology exhibited by the Hebrews 
are difficult to reconcile with the hypothesis of its being of 
Sadducean authorship *. And further, the argument of the 
Epistle — the levitieal high -priesthood superseded by an 
eternal High-Priest, the daily sacrifice for atonement ren- 
dered unnecessary by a world-sacrifice once offered by 
Jesus — does not require a Sadducee to have written it. 
For a sense of the importance of, and reverence for, the 
Temple services were not confined to the Sadducees, who 
were only the leaders and official members of a system 
which had sunk deep into the national consciousness. And 
it is not unnatural to suppose that a pupil of St Paul, 
inspired with his master's idea that the law which led to 
Christ was of no further value, should apply a similar train 
of thought to the great sacrificial system of the Temple, 

Following out some such conception as this, the author 
looks on the Old Testament ritual as con.'^ummated in the 
death of Christ ; and it is just here that the interest of his 
work for our subject lies. Rielim sees in the writer's argument 
evidence of the fact that " when he received the knowledge 
of Christ's work of salvation, he must have been already 
convinced of the inefficiency of the Old Testament sacrifice, 
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and accustomed to a higher consideration of the ceremoniea 
of Judaism, so as to join on his Christian doctrine to his 
pre-Christian views as the last stage of their development'." 
The Epistle thus shews how it is of the very essence of the 
old ritual that it should be done away with in the perfect 
sacrifice of Christ's life and death, and calls upon the 
Christian community it addresses to separate itself from 
Judaism and follow Christ 'without the camp'.' The exact 
significance of this striking utterance depends hoth on the 
circumstances of those addressed—, whether or not they were 
inhabitants of Jerusalem—, and on the time at which it was 
written — whether before or after the destruction of the 
Temple. The references the author makes to its services 
are thought by some to imply that they were atiU going 
on when he wrote, while others bold that the tennination 
of the Jewish sacrificial system is presupposed in his point 
of view. It would be inconsistent with the plan of this 
essay to attempt to decide between these two opinions, 
or to discuss the literary questions of the date and desti- 
nation of the Epistle. But, whether occasioned by the 
threatened dissolution of the national worship or by its 
actual fall, the natural interpretation of the passage seems 
to be a clear call to the Christiana of Jewish birth who still 
continued to reverence the ritual of the Temple, as well as 
to observe the worship of the Chui-ch, to come out and 
formally separate themselves from a system which had been 
consummated when Jesus was led ' without the gate ' to be 
crucified. 

But while this was the attitude towards Judaism to 
which the catholic thought of the church tended, we have 

I Lehrbegriff dee Hebriierbriefei, new ed., 1807, p. 627. 
» «iii. IS : Totrvr ^|tpxwf e*o Tp4» ni>roi' Ha t^s irape>i(SoXfit. 
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already seen that unanimity of sentiment and conduct did 
not exist among its members. The preceding discussion has 
brought to light, in the apostohc age, three parties— as, for 
want of a better name, they may be called — of Christiana who 
were born Jews. There were, first, the extreme Jewish Chris- 
tians who not only observed tlie law themselves, but required 
that all Christians should do so ; secondly, the original apo- 
stles and those who agreed with their position ; and, thirdly, 
Paul himself with his adherents throughout the various 
churches he founded. He contended not merely for the 
freedom of the Gentile Christians from the Jewish law but 
also for the liberty of the Jewish born Christians of the same 
community to hold fellowship with their Gentile Christian 
brethren. His enemies at Jerusalem asserted that he 
taught men everywhere against the Jews, their law, and 
their temple'; and though, as they put it, this part of the 
accusation is no doubt as false as its sequel that he polluted 
the Temple by bringing a Greek into it, we can easily see 
that in one sense it was perfectly true. Paxil's doctrine 
was opposed to the Xao? inasmuch as he regarded the Gen- 
tiles as co-heirs of the Christian inheritance, and himself 
expressly, in his teaching, turned from the Jews to them. 
It was opposed to the v6/j,o^, for he encouraged the Gentile 
converts to disregard it and even did so himself; and it 
was opposed to the 07:0? towo^, for the independent worship 
of his religion rendered its ritual unmeaning and its sacri- 
fice an anachronism. And although he could himself conform 
to Jewish customs when expediency required it^, he had 
evidently thrown off altogether the authority the taw once 
had over his conscience, regarding it as no more than the 
pedagogue who bad led him to the school of Christ and 
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wlioae services could be dispensed with once he had entered 
its door*. The stages by which the remaining Jewish 
customs were abolished in the chiirches founded by him 
cannot be traced. The first step having been taken in 
violating the laws as to food, the other observances were 
probably discontinued by insensible degrees. It is certain 
at any rate that they very soon disappeared. Though the 
Paulinista had to contend with Judaism both within the 
Church and outside of it, it soon ceased to exist as a motive 
force in their own experience, and the name 'Jewish Chris- 
tian' can no longer be rightly applied to them. 

Of the original apostles and their followers at Jerusalem 
it is harder to speak with certainty. Probably they con- 
tinued to the end — as their Master had done before them* 
— to observe the customs of the Jewish law. Occasion has 
already been taken to dispute the accuracy of a description 
of James the Just by a writer of the second century. But 
the legend enshrined by Hegesippus had no doubt its foun- 
dation in fact, and the life he professes to depict may well 
have been one of strict legal observance and even of levitical 
purity. Yet, as has been pointed out, both James and 
Peter seem in thought to have got beyond the observances 
which they still continued to practise, and, in their Epistles, 
the particularity of the Jewish law has been done away 
with by, and resolved into the universal obligatoriness of, 
the higher 'law of liberty'.' Their position does not seem 
to have differed theoretically from that of St Paul, for they 
admitted, as has been shewn, that the law was not abso- 
lutely binding. But, at the same time, their practice was 



* See JuBtin Martyr's eiplanation ot Chriat's obBervance of the law. Dial. 
n Tryphaae, c. 67. 
> Jamea i. 25, ii. 12. 
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perhaps nearer that of the Judaizers than his. They thus 
occupied a middle position between the two extreme parties. 
But there is no ground for supposing that they meant this 
attitude to be permanently held to. It was temporizing 
and therefore temporary. It was adopted not to solve the 
question of the relation of Christianity to Judaism, but to 
stave off a pressing difficulty, so that the question might 
have scope given it to work out its own solution in the 
natural course of events. And it is therefore not to be 
wondered at if the party who persisted in occupying this 
position after the close of the apostolic age made no striking 
and independent place for themselves in history. 

The extreme Jewish Christian party, on the other band, 
refused all compromise with the Gentiles admitted into the 
Church — both kept the law themselves and insisted that 
everyone else should do so. But, though it is certainly 
"established beyond doubt" as Pfleiderer says' "that the 
dogmatic standpoint of Paul's doctrine and that of the Jewish 
Christians were antagonistic in principle," the preceding dis- 
cussion has shewn that it cannot be established in any way 
■whatever that the position of these Jewish Christians in this 
matter was identical with that of the original apostles, or 
that the opinions of the latter were antagonistic in principle 
to those of St PauL We are thus not surprised to find that, 
by the extreme views they adopted and their bitter opposi- 
tion to St Paul, these Jewish Christians soon sank into the 
position of a sect, and, at the same time, seem to have fallen 
back into, if they ever got beyond, the doctrines of that 
Judaism whose customs they could not be induced to relin- 
quish. And, although the ' Judaizers * we have met with as 
yet were 'of the sect of the Pharisees',' it would seem that, 
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even before the close of the apostolic age, some of them had 
begun to fence about their position with the ascetic practices 
and perhaps also with the dualistic philosophy of the 
Essenes", or that members of that sect converted to Chris- 
tianity had brought their old customs and views with them 
into the Church". However this may be, these tendencies 
appear clearly enough in the post-apostolic s^e, and it is 
not till then that ' Jewish Christianity ' is to be seen in full 



' Bom. liT. 21 i Col. ii. 16 fE. ; of. Baur, Paulm, i, 383 f., and Bitiohl, 
p. 232 f. 

' It ifl noticeable that these tendencieB appeared first at Borne and 
Coloase, not at Jemsalera where the ' Jewish Chrietians ' seem to have 
remained Pharisaio till the deatruction of the Temple brougH them into 
contact with the EsBeaeB. 
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PART II. 
THE POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. 



It is a mistake, as Baur remarks', to separate the apos- 
tolic from the poat-apostolic age as if there were any want of 
historical continuity between the two, and the development 
of the latter did not fiud its sufficient explanation in the 
tendencies already at work in the former conjoined with the 
external circumstances conditioning their growth. But, while 
this is eminently true of the Christian Church, the circum- 
stances which marked off the two periods from one another 
were such as to cause something very like a hreak, and to 
necessitate a new beginning, in the history of Judaism. The 
development of the Church, external as well as internal, 
went on almost as before after the removal of the apostles 
from its head. The real separation of the two periods — 
apostolic and post-apostolic — is not the death of Peter and 
Paul and James the Lord's brother somewhat before 70 a.d., 
or of John about thirty years afterwards, but is that event 
which shook Judaism to its foundations and, in a different 
way, profoundly affected the Christian Church — the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. 

To the Jews this was an event of terrific significance. 
Both politically and religiously, it seemed to mean their 
' K. G., p. 130. 
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extioctioD. With the exception of the hrief outburst under 
Bar Cochba sixty years later, it did put an end to their 
existence as a state ; for any other people, perhaps, it would 
also have been the death of their distinctive religion. But 
the want of political organization, and, very soon, of home 
and fatherland, eeems almost to have intensified the national 
life of the Jews ; while the demolition of the only place in 
which the most sacred rites of their worship could be 
solenmized but drove them back on the moral truths which 
underlay their religious ceremonies, and made them seek a 
new pathway for the development of their creed. With a 
tenacity of life which only Jews could exhibit, they turned 
the current of their national existence into a new channel, 
and, with a wonderful instinct, they chose for it the course 
which subsequent history has shewn to be a better guard 
of national unity and racial purity than the strongest geo- 
graphical frontier or the most compact political constitution. 
The study and development of the law now gained full supre- 
macy over the other elements of Judaism. Priest as well as 
Prophet gave way to the Wise Man and the Scribe : the 
theocracy became merged in a nomocracy'. And hence, if 
the sacrificial temple on Mount Moriah was levelled with the 
ground, its place was supplied by a doctrinal temple, built, 
like the former, without sound of hammer or of axe, but 
which no hostile force could overthrow ; and if victims slain 
for the sins of the people no longer smoked on their altar, 
yet, at all times and from all places, the supplications of the 
chosen race could still ascend to Him who would " call their 
prayers sacrifice'." 

It is to Eabbi Jochanan, a pupil of Hillel, that the credit 

' Weber, op. cit., pp. 59f-, 123. 

= JuBtin, Dial c 117. Prayer was regaided by the Jews as takine the 
place of Bftcrifice — Graetz, iv. 72. 
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is due of having saved Judaism by yielding its political 
existence when opposition was hopeless, and bargaining for 
the continuance of its intellectual life. He obtained from 
Vespasian permission to set up a school at Jabne or Jamnia, a 
town on the coast of the Mediterranean between Joppa and 
tbe former Philistine aettleraent of Ashdod. There Jochanan 
devoted himself to the "Talmudism" of which Hiliel was 
the founder — to the illustration and application of the pre- 
cepts of the law — and there his successors continued their 
labours till they had to flee from the persecution which 
followed Bar Cocbba's unsuccessful revolt. 

Doctrine thus became "the soul of Judaism'," the centre 
and the spring of all that was noblest in its subsequent 
history. It is hardly too much to say that it henceforth 
began to be less and less a religion, more and more a philo- 
sophy. The old aristocracy was abolished by tbe fall of the 
state ; tbe priesthood had lost its function and its place with 
the destruction of the Temple. But the influence of the 
scribes or doctors of the law, resting on no such external 
supports, was only increased by the downfall of the rival 
levitical power. While this, however, was the only way in 
which Judaism could develop as a living system, the Jews 
themselves were .variously affected by the victory of Vespa- 
sian, The mass of the people, carried away into captivity 
and sold as slaves, maintained their religious peculiarity as 
tbe exiled Jew bad long ago learned to do. But when the 
few who were left behind saw the pledge of the divine 
presence destroyed before their eyes, it was only a section 
that followed the lead of R. Jochanan, while others, dispersed 
in Syria and in Jud^a, either betook themselves to an ascetic 
life, or found a substitute for their abolished sacrificial ritual 
in the Christian faith. The poll-tax {ifiopa twp acufiaTcav) 
1 Graeti, v. 15S. 
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levied t^inst the Jews by VeapaBian and afterwards cruelly 
exacted by Domitian, may also have induced otbera to bide 
their Judaism in the new community ; while the Esaenea, as 
will subsequently appear, aeem about this period to have 
gone over to Christianity almost en masse, though the de- 
struction of the Temple can have had no very great effect 
upon them, as their abhorrence of sacrifice excluded them 
from its worship'. 

On the Christians the same event had a double influence — 
a narrower and local as well as a broader and more catholic 
effect. The Church of Jerusalem, conaisting entirely of 
Christians Jewish-born and observing the Jewiah law, with- 
drew at the time of the war to Pella, one of the ten towns 
(Decapolia) on the east side of the Jordan and inhabited by 
Gentiles, but returned after the siege and founded a Jewish 
Christian Church on the ruins of Jerusalem, with Syraeon, a 
relative of Christ's, at its head'. It is not the case, as Rothe 
supposes, that the mass of the Jewish Christians, bent under 
the divine judgment on Judaism, henceforth gave up their 
contention for the continued observance of the law, while 
those who did not do so sank to the position of heretics. 
Jewish Christianity, in both the kinds of it we have already 
seen, is to be met with frequently in the second century and 
not excluded from the Church'; while members of their 
community seem, in the dispersion, to have been brought 
into contact with the Essenes and thus to have added another 
to the Jewish Christian sects*. 

But for the leading spirits of the Church — for those who 
followed in the lines of the older apostles as well as for the 

' Cf. Graetz.iv. 11. 78, 102, 

3 GieBBler, K. G., % 32. 

' See for emmple, Juatin Martyr, Dial., e. 46. 

* Cf. RitBoM, pp. 249 f. 
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adherents of St Paul— the destruction of the Temple had a 
wider and deeper significance. They saw in it not only the 
confirmation of the prophecy of Christ', but an earnest of 
the fact that the Jewish ritual and religion had been con- 
summated in His death. Not only is this, as has been 
already shewn, the burden of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, too, direct attention 
not to the outward observances of Judaism but to the now 
realized spiritual truths of which these were the external 
signs. And when Baur speaks of the Hebrews as Jewish 
Christian', and Schwegler' applies the same designation to 
such works as the Epistle of Barnabas, the Ignatian Epistles, 
and even the writings of Justin Martyr, they must be under- 
stood as using the word 'Jewish Christian' in another than 
its technical sense as already defined. These early writers 
by no means contended for the continuance of the Christian 
Church in the old Jewish ritual. The ' Shepherd ' of Hennas, 
which is one of the works claimed by Baur for Jewish 
Christianity, makes no mention of circumcision. Sabbath or 
feast day*, while Justin Martyr clearly says, " we live not 
after the law, nor are circumcised, nor keep Sabbaths'." 
They regarded Judaism as completed and as having passed 
over into Christianity in a spiritualized form. The discussion 
of the relation of Judaism to Christianity was a common 
feature of almost all early Christian documents both within 
the canon and after its close, and, although their authors 
may have taken up different lines of argument, the canonical 
and patristic writings all looked on Judaism as a system 
which needed to be interpreted on account of its connection 
1 Cf. Justin, Dial., o. 40. 
" Bftur, K. G.. p. 109. 

' Nachap. Zeitalter, 1. 189 ; cf. Baur. K. G., pp. 1S6 S. 
» Cf. Baur, K. G., pp, 134 f. 
^ Uial. e. 10; cf. cc. II, 29. 
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with Christianity, but which had no longer a legitimate 
existence of its own. 

This tendency was common to members of the Christian 
Church whether Jews or Gentiles by birth. The real Jewish 
Christians of the post- apostolic age were those who either, 
like the original apostles, continued to observe the Jewish 
rites themselves, or, like the opponents of St Paul, demanded 
that they should be performed by others as well. And the 
history of this age shews how, at the same time as these 
Jewish Christians were gradually becoming separated from 
the Christian Church as heretics, they were also cut off both 
from the main body of the Jewish people, and from the main 
lines of their development, coming into closer connection and 
imion only with the excrescences from Jewish life, and thus 
getting fixed into the position of sects. 

The authorities on which we have to depend in tracing 
their relation to Judaism are the extant works emanating 
from members of the Jewish Christian sects, such as the 
'Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' and the 'Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies' and 'Recognitions" along with any 
other fragments that have been preserved; secondly, the 
accounts of Justin, Irenaeus, Origen, and Hippolytus— the 
last of whom draws chiefly from Irenaeus— and of later 
writers, such as Eusebius, Epiphanius, and Jerome; and, 
thirdly, the Jewish records, which both supply information 
as to the external historical connection between the Jewish 
Christian sects of Palestine on the one hand and the Jewish 
people on the other, and also shew the points on which early 
Jewish authors thought it necessary to attack the new 
Christian faith. 

' The HomiUei date ttom the middle or latter half of the second century; 
the Uecog. are not much earlier than the middle of the third centurj-.— J. B. 
Ljghttoot, QaJatiaim, p. 327 — 'J. 
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It cannot be eaid that the external relation between 
Jewish Christians and Judaism in this period bears any very 
close correspondence to the internal or doctrinal attitude in 
which they stood to one another. The .non-Christian Jews 
were still the vast, as they were the increasing, majority of 
the ancient people. To them too belonged the leadership in 
any semblance of political existence they still bad and in the 
common life of the nation ; and thus, in the outward relation 
between them and the Jewish Christians, they took the 
initiative, the latter being for the most part passive subjects 
who did not wish to break with the mass of their brethren. 
Now, to the Jewish eye, the distinctions between the various 
parties of the Jewish Christians of Palestine were of no 
great consequence. The latter were all Jews by birth, as 
well as by obedience to the law ; and they all had adopted a 
belief as to Jesus of Nazareth being the Messiah, which 
seemed to the orthodox Jew to contradict true Judaism. 
Thus they all came under the same common designation of 
Minim or heretics, since their doctrines were inconsistent 
■with, though they arose out of, their Jewish creed. 

But from the point of view of the Jewish Christians the 
ease was different. Their aim was to maintain their Jewish 
customs along with their Christian faith, and to obtain a 
speculative view of the world and a practical attitude in 
which the two should be harmonized. And thus, according 
to their conception of things, they split up into various 
parties differing from one another in their inner or theological 
relation to Judaism and to Christianity. 

And yet, though the external and the internal relations of 
the Jewish Christians to Judaism cannot be said to corre- 
spond with any exactness to one another in the course of 
their development, they are similar in result; and, by the 
end of the second century, Ml historical or real connection 
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seema to have been broken off, aa well as a complete doctrinal 
divergence to have been brought about, between the two 
parties. In relation to Judaism, as well as in relation to 
Christianity, the Jewish Christians became completely sec- 
tarian ized. 

In the remaining part of this dissertation, I shall trace 
first the external relations between the Jewish Christians 
generally and Judaism, and then the doctrinal attitude 
which the different sects bore to it, without going into details 
which the comparative absence of controversy in this part of 
the subject seems to render unnecessary. 

I. A start does not need to be made here, as was done 
in the apostolic a^e, with a state in which the relation of the 
Jewish Christians to Judaism was almost completely indeter- 
minate, and the germs of difference were only beginning to 
appear above the surface. There may still, indeed, have been 
some traces of this original unseparatedness among the ad- 
herents of Judaism and of Christianity in Palestine. When 
a new creed is struggling with an old one it is always the 
case that members of the same family and district are sepa- 
rated in their leanings, while some individuals half incline 
to the new faith and yet will scarce let go the old. Much 
more is this the case when the new religion ia no foreign 
importation, but itself sprung out of the old, appealing very 
much to the same feelings and ideas as well as to the same 
people. But that the adherents of the two creeds were even 
towards the beginning of this period already out of sympathy, 
if not entirely out of external relation, with one another, is 
shewn by the poverty of the instances adduced by Graetz' to 
prove the close connection in which they still stood. 

' GeKh. d. Jwlen, iv. 47 f., 89. 
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The fact that a Jew suffering from the bite of a serpent 
may have thought of getting a Jewish Christiaji to cure him 
by the efficacious name of Jesus' is by no means to be won- 
dered at in the circumstances, and does not shew a close 
relation between Jews and Jewish Christians any more than 
Naaman the Syrian's visit to Elisha proves that a kindly 
feeling esiated between the worshippers of Rimmon and the 
servants of Jehovah. And, if another young Jew who had 
joined the Christian Church at Capernaum, was sent off by 
his guardian to Babylon to be out of harm's way, that only 
shews the opposition the Christians met with and the dislike 
with which their doctrines were regarded. The only other 
case brought forward by Graetz' is of more interest than the 
preceding. K. Elieser (d. 116— 7), a distinguished Jew, re- 
lated by marriage but a rival in doctrine to Gamaliel II, 
Jochanan's successor at Jamnia, persisted in directing his 
teaching and practice more in accordance with the system of 
Shammai than with that of Hillel whom the school of Jamnia 
followed. He thus came under the ban of the Synagogue, 
retired from Jamnia, and is afterwards found in Galilee, dis- 
puting on friendly terms with leaders of the Jewish Christian 
community there. The consequence was that "this cele- 
brated doctor of the Mishnah was, on account of his associat- 
ing with Christians, looked upon as a member of the Chris- 
tian society and placed at the bar of a criminal tribunal." 
Elieser, however, easily satisfied the governor of Syria that 
he was a Jew and had no connection with the religio illicita 
of Christianity. 

But, not only does this event prove what indeed we know 
from other sources— that even the Romans, from their ex- 
ternal haughty point of view, could already distinguish clearly 
enough between Christianity and Judaism, and only that 
' Cf. Acts iii. 6, etc. 2 Cf. JoiU, op. cit., p, 33 n. 
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some individuala made a temporary mistake as to the attitude 
of ons man, but the conduct of R. Elioser was in defiance of 
an express decree of the Synhedrin, forbidding all dealings 
with Jewish Christians, — a decree whose justice he afterwards 



Already in the Patriarchate of Gamaliel II.' — according 
to Lightfoot' in 82 a.d. — the Synhedrin had forbidden all 
social intercourse as well as religious fellowship between the 
Jews and Jewish Christians. " I will buy with jou, sell with 
you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following ; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you," 
says the Jew in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice; but, had 
Shylock hved in Palestine at the end of the first or in the 
second century A. D., he had not dared lend his gold to 
Antonio even for a " pound of Christian flesh." Not only 
was it forbidden to take meat or bread or wine from the 
Christians, as it had been forbidden to take them from the 
heathen before the destruction of Jerusalem ; but no business 
relations were allowed between thera, and the use of the 
Christian miraculous cures was specially prohibited. The 
Christian creed was, in relation to Judaism, placed below 
the Samaritan heresy, and even, in many respects, below 
heathenism, and the Christian writings were condemned 
with the same sentence as the heathen books of magic. 
"The Gospels," exclaimed R. Tarphon, a fanatical opponent 
of Christianity and supposed to be the original of Justin 
Martyr's Trypho, "and every one of the writings of the 
Minim, deserve to be burned with all the holy divine names 
they contain. For Heathenism is less dangerous than the 
Jewish Christian sects, since it rejects the truths of Judaism 
from ignorance, but they both know and deny them. I 
would rather fly for safety into a heathen temple than into 
' Of, Graetz, iv. 103 ff., 4S4 !. " Worlt, m. 418. " 
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a meetiDg house of the Minim}." The Jewish Christiana 
were further accused of betraying the nation to the Romans, 
and the Jews did not scruple to bring against them the 
charges of secret immorality which had originated in the 
impure imaginations of the heathen opponents of Christi- 
anity. 

To guard the Synagogue against the entrance of mem- 
bers of these hated sects, a form of curse (hirchat kamminim) 
was, under the direction of Gamaliel, prepared by Samuel 
the Little, and introduced into the daily prayers. Graetz 
seems right in contending, following the testimony of 
Epiphanius', that this curse was directed, not against the 
Christiane at large, but against the Jewish Christians only. 
The evidence of Justin' and Jerome* seems indeed to point 
to a different conclusion ; but their statements are obviously 
looser and less exact than his. And the fact of the birchat 
being thus expressly limited shews still more plainly how 
deep was the hostility of the Jews to the Jewish Christians 
and how thorough their separation had become. Nor are we 
able to discover that the introduction of this formula and 
the explicit denunciation of the Jewish Christians by the 
non-Christian Jews had any striking effect upon the former. 
The fact seems to be that they were, for the most part, 
separated geographically not only from the Synagogue at 
Jamnia but from the chief Jewish centres to which the 
decision of the Synhedrin would be sent, that the alienation 
had already taken place, and that the chief result of the 

' Graetz, it. 103; cf, Weber, p. 148. 

=> Adv. Haer. 29, § 9 : rph t^5 iif^pa, Sre tixit iwiTt\oC.T,f ir raU oin-£» 
oufoviLryoIi, hrapayriu airoU, mi tti-oSejioTffiM/o-i tpisKWiit, Sti. 'EinKaTifATaL 6 

" Dial., e. 16. 

• In Iiaiion. Ui. 5 : ' Et Bab nomine, ut saepa diii, Nazarenoram, ter in 
die in CbriHtianoa congerunt maledicta.' 
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decree and curse would be in helping to stop any tendency 
there might be among members of the Jewish communities 
to go over to Christianity. 

At Jerusalem, however, the two parties met and came 
fo blows; and the martyrdom of Symeon the head of the 
Church there (107 A.D.) may perhaps be put down as an 
indirect effect of the birckat hamminim. It is evident, at 
any rate, from the account of Hegesippus preserved by 
Eusebiua', that his death was brought about by the Jews. 

This was a time, Eusebius tells us", when a great 
number of converts were made from Judaism, and Symeon'a 
prosecution was, no doubt, only one of frequent collisions 
between Jews and Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. It is 
instructive to note the tendency and ultimate result of these 
conflicts. If Dr Joel is right in saying' that, in the time 
of Trajan (116 A.D.), imperial permission was given to 
rebuild the Temple, that circumstance would bring out the 
difference between the national ideas of the Christian and of 
the non-Christian Jews. For the latter, the hopes of Judaism 
were buried amongst the ruins of the Temple, and could only 
revive with its restoration; and it is not to be wondered at if 
they regarded the former as unnational because they had a 
wider view of what the nation's destiny was. It is probable, 
however, as Joel asserts, that many of those who adopted the 
extreme Jewish Christian view, sided, in this matter, with 
the party to which he restricts the name of 'national.' And 
it was just by such testing circumstances as these that the 
separation of Christian from non-Christian Jews would be 
rendered complete, by those who were more Jewish than 
Christian falling back into Judaism, and those who were 



:n die BeligUnugeschichte, pp. II fi. 
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more Christian than Jewish coming to see the difference 
of their own standpoint from the so-called ' national ' one. 

The final result of these national aspirations of the Jews 
is to be seen in the events that followed the rehellion of 
Bar Cochba. It is unnecessary to inquire here into the trne 
cause of the treatment the Christians of Jerusalem received 
at the hands of that leader during his temporary success 
(132 — 4 A,D.) — whether it is true, as Justin relates, that they 
were tortured unless they denied Jesus and acknowledged 
Bar Cochba as the Messiah, or whether, as is asserted from 
the Jewish side', the persecutions to which he subjected 
them were the consequence of their refusal to join his army 
against the Romans. But, when Hadrian was finally vic- 
torious and Bar Cochba routed (135 A.D.), when even the 
name of Jerusalem was abolished, and the Roman colony 
of Aelia took its place, when the Jews were forbidden to 
circumcise their children, to keep the Sabbath, to study 
their law, to observe any of the rites of their religion, or 
even to come witliin the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, it is 
no wonder that the members of the Christian Church there 
were then at last taught by harsh experience how incon- 
gruous their position was, persecuted by the Jews for be- 
^^■^y'lig them to the Romans, and by the Romans for being 
Jews. In a mission to Hadrian they denied their identity 
with their ancestral people and renounced the customs they 
had in common with them'. From this time the Church 
at Jerusalem was a Gentile Christian Church, and its first 
bishop Marcus was himself a Gentile and uncircumcised*. 

How great or tow small a change this may have been 
to that Church we have no exact means of knowing. Its 
members had probably varied in sentiment and opinion 
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though not in custom, some merely keepiug the iaw them- 
selves, as bom Jows and unwilling to separate from their 
brethreu, others contending for strict legal observance aa 
obligatoiy upon all Christians. Nor can we tell whether, 
after the above events, any number of the latter Agreed to 
sink their Jewish customs and submit to a Gentile bishop, 
or whether they preferred to separate themselves altogether 
from the community at Jerusalem. Even the orthodox 
non-Christian Jews of the period resolved for the time at 
any rate to give up the distinctive observances which ren- 
dered them obnoxious to punishment, and by the Decree of 
Lydda (whither the Synhedrin had migrated) determined 
to requure from their adherents only these conditions : ab- 
stinence from idolatry, from marrii^e within the forbidden 
degrees, and from murder'. 

From this time Judaism goes along its own newly- 
found line of development, undisturbed by Jewish Christi- 
anity, while Jewish Christianity undisturbed by it, is foun<l 
settled into its various forms according to the way in which 
it tried to reconcile Jewish observances with a certain belief 
in Christ. So little relation of any sort had it to Judaism, 
so little was connection between the two even conceived as 
possible, that, while intercourse with the heathen is expressly 
forbidden in the Mishnah, that work contains no ban against 
Jewish Christianity*. 

2. But it was not without controversy that this result 
was arrived at. We have already seen traces of contact 
between Jews and Jewish Christians, and, in notices pre- 
served in the Targum on the one hand, and in such a work 

' GraetK, iv. 170. The aimilarity of theae xeqairementB to those oS Acts 
sv. 29 will be noticed. 
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as Justin's ' Dialogue with TrypLo ' on the other, we have 
a record of the subjects on which their disputes turned. 
The points on which the Jewish Christians were distin- 
giaished from the Jews were now, as formerly, chiefly these: 
(1) that there was a tendency to modify their strict legal 
observance under the influence of the freer customs of the 
Gentile Christians, and (2) that there was at the same time, 
by a Christology more or less developed, a tendency to 
qualify the Jewish doctrine of the unity of God. 

(1) That the same standard of observance of the whole 
law was not maintained by all the Jewish Christians is 
evident from the number of sects to be met with in the 
post- apostolic age, whose distinctive chai^acteristics can for 
the most part be traced to their varying attitude with 
regard to it. From the confused and incomplete accounts 
that have come down to us, we can see that there were some 
parties which yielded it a full and strict obedience, while 
others adopted a mediating position as to its binding force. 
We read, for example, of Merista, who contented themselves 
with observing parts of the law ; of Masboteans, who, as 
their name implies, were distinguished by their strict 
Sabbatic observance, though they may also have kept the 
Christian Lord's Day or Sunday ; and of Genists, who seem 
to have had no distinctive peculiarity separating them from 
other Christians, except their Jewish descent'. 

Much of the confusion in the extant accounts of the 
Jewish Christian sects arises from the want of definite 
names for the different tendencies. But, since Gieseler's 
famous article 'On the Nazarenes and EbionitesV these 
two parties have been generally recognized as occupying 
distinct positions, while Ritschi has made out a clear case 

' Graetz, IV. 90, 433t. 

' Staadlin n. Tachirner'a Arckiv fSr altere u. neuere K. G., 1820. 
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for separating from tliem a third sect — Uj wliicli also the 
name of 'Ebionites' is given by Epiphanius — from which 
sect the pseu do -Clemen tine Homilies evidently emanated. 
And these three are the sects which, both from their promi- 
nence at the time, and from their historical significance, are 
of most interest to us. 

But we must remember that these parties wero not at 
first so clearly marked off from one another as the accounts 
of the Church Fathers might naturally lead us to suppose', 
and that, for example, the differences between Nazarenes 
and Ebionites may not for a time have been so pronounced 
as to lead to an actual separation between the two sects. 

The fact is that the key to the difficulty we meet with 
in treating of the post-apostolic age is to be found in the 
state of parties at the close of the apostolic age, along with 
the conditioning circumstances which intervened. The 
tendency of much recent criticism has, indeed, been quite 
opposed to this view, and the aim of the Tubingen school 
may be described aa an attempt to explain the first century 
by the second, rather than the second through the first. 
But it is altogether illegitimate to import into an earlier 
the definite views and distinctions of a later age, though, 
conversely, the germs of difference found in the former must 
be used to explain the state of parties presented by the 
latter. 

Now it has been shewn that before the close of the 
apostolic period, one party, following on the lines of the 
older apostles, agreed to acknowledge the Christianity of the 
Gentile converts upon condition (probably) that they should 
conform to the precepts obeyed by the Proselytes of the 
Gate, though they themselves kept all the observances of 

' Cf. Uhlhom, Art. 'Ebiouiteu' in Eeizog's ReaUneykl. in. C23. 
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the Mosaic law ; that another party — the extreme Jewish 
Christiana — not satisfied with keeping the whole law them- 
selves, demanded that all the Gentile converts should do 
the same, and even denied the apostleship of St Paul 
because he taught them otherwise ; while a tendency has 
also been noticed amongst representatives of the latter 
both at Eome and Colosse to adopt the practices of the 
Esaenes rather than those of the Pharisaic Jews. Corres- 
ponding to these tendencies of the apostolic age, we are 
able to distinguish, from the rather mixed accounts which 
have come down to us, three different parties, or rather 
sects, of Jewish Christians in the second century. 

Though the names are not used with any uniformity by 
early writers, the first sect may be called — as, since Gieseler, 
historians have agreed in calling it — the Nazarenes, and the 
Becond the Ebionites, while the third may be distinguished 
as Esseue Christians. 

The term ' Naaarenes ' was at first the common designa- 
tion of all Christians' ; and, when the latter name was 
introduced at Antioch, may still have been used by the Jews 
to distinguish the Palestinian followers of Jesus. It is 
possible, too, as Graetz asserte", though by no means made 
out, that the term ' Ebionites ' had at first a similar general 
application, being given fi:om the fact of the primitive 
Christians belonging for the most part to the poorer classes 
{'ebt6n = p00T). But the earliest records contain no trace of 
the name, and the supposition may be entertained— since 
the derivations of Origen' and Epiphanius* are obviously 
fanciful — that it was first applied after the destruction of 
the Temple to those Jewish Christians who adopted the 
Essene manner of life, of which poverty was a prominent 

' See Acta xiiv. 6, etc. ' Geseh, d. Juden, ul 249. 

= Contra CeUim, n. 1. ^ Epiph. Haer., 30, g 17. 
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characteristic, and that it was only afterwarda extended to 
the Pharisaic party in the Church. 

One of the characteristics by which the two sects of 
Nazarenes and Ebioriites were distinguished from each 
other is already pointed out by Justin', who, in answer to 
Trypho, says that those who keep the law themselves will 
be saved if they recognize Jesus to be Christ of God, pro- 
vided they do not try to persuade the Gentiles that their 
ealvation too depends on legal observance. The same dis- 
tinction is made by Jerome (about 400 A.D.), who speaks of 
the 'Ebionites' as holding absolutely that the law is binding 
and of the 'allies of the Ebionites' as holding that its ob- 
Bervance is obligatory on the Jews only', the latter party being 
elsewhere' designated Nazarenes. These and other passages 
in Jerome, as well as the account of Epiphanius', shew that 
the two parties — Nazarenes and Ebionites — maintained their 
position as to legal observance as late as the fourth or fifth 
century. But by the end of the second— already in Irenaeus* 
—they seem to have been excluded from the Church. 

(2) Of still greater importance, however, in relation to 
Judaism, than their position as to the law, were the views 
these parties adopted as to the person and office of Christ. 
We have seen that, after the final destruction of the Temple 
and dispersion of their race, even the non-Christian Jews 
relaxed for a time the requirements of their ceremonial law. 
But they held with undiminished constancy to their national 
doctrine of the unity of God. This doctrine they now saw 
threatened by the new Christian faith; and, accordingly, 

1 Dial., ee. 46—8. 

' In Isaiam, i. 2. 

* Ibid, via. 11, 12; 'Nazaraei, qui ita Chciatum reoipinnt ut observationcB 
l^a Teteris non omittant.' 

' Of. Haer. 20, g 9 : Nafi^iuoi oE Xf»,7rbo 6fia\oyovai^ 'l-^aoSy Xiw Bf oC, 

* Adv. Haer. i. 26 g 2, iii. 15. g 1. 
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we find an attempt on their part to emphasize and enforce 
the positions regarded aa essential to orthodox Judaism, 
followed, however, soon after by a modified doctrine which 
endeavoured to share the advantages the Christian theology 
gained from its intimate correspondence with the postulates 
of the religious life. 

The latter tendency is to be found developed to an 
extraordinary degree in the Talmud ; the former, simpler 
and more abstract in its theological conceptions, is the doc- 
trine of the earlier Targum. It has to defend Jewish mono- 
theism against the Christian faith which was regarded as 
merely a modified polytheism ; and it does so by contending 
that the divine essence is an abstract unity excluding all 
plurality, and the divine life a transcendent existence to 
which all self-communication is impossible, and which has 
no point of connection with the world or with man. 'It is 
blasphemy, these authors assert, to speak of God as having 
a son : " He is one and not two ; He is one, that is the Holy 
One, for of Him it is said, 'Jehovah our God is a one Je- 
hovah ;' and He is not two, for He has no companion boimd 
to Him in His world. He has neither son nor brother." Nor 
has man any likeness to God ; if the Scripture Speaks of 
him as becoming like God, it is the angels of God that are 
meant. God remains afar off from men, His presence among 
them being oidy represented by His Shechina, and when 
we read in Scripture that He entered into relations with 
or acted upon them, "the Targum transforms the divine 
activity or the actual relations into something that takes 
place in presence of God^." Thus, although they tried to 
connect their views with the expressions of Scripture, these 
Jewish writers emphasized the divine unity and transcend- 
ence in such a way as to convert the persona) God, whom 

1 Weber, p, 152. 
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Hebrew history had regarded as having chosen and educated 
their race, into an abstract figment of the understanding'. 

This abstract view was succeeded, liowever, by a reaction 
which regarded the Torah or law as the complete and absolute 
revelation of God. And, alongside of, but in abrupt oppo- 
sition to, the theory j ust described, Talmud and Midrash look 
upon the Kingdom of God as the Kingdom of the Torah, and 
God Himself as a God of the Torah. It has been already 
pointed out how, in the Jewish state, all ecclesiastical, priestly 
and prophetic power and dignity had come to be vested in 
the Hach&inim or Wise lien who were the experts in the 
law'. And as the theocracy had become a nomocracy, so, in 
the hands of these Jewish doctors, theology became expressly 
a nomism, according to which the divine nature found its full 
and only expression in the commands of the Jewish Torah, 
"God is law, say the Wise" may almost be taken as a con- 
densed expression of their creed. But by 'law' they did not 
mean the ultimate order of the universe, but the complex 
system of precepts by which their conduct was regulated, and 
which had been developed out of, or added to, the 'ten 
words' given to Moses at Sinai. "It was with this conception 
that Jewish theology left the path of mere negation, filled 
with life its hitherto empty notion of God, and placed in the 
room of the divine Self another in which God revealed Him- 
self. The Torah is the content of His life; in it His thought 
and will and action move"." But, in avoiding thus the empty 
abstraction of their earlier theology, the Jews fell into an 
anthropomorphism much more pronounced than they had 

' The sntseqnent development of thia teodeDcj, confinnecl and defined 
by the inflaence of the AriBtotelian philosophy, ia briefly characterized in 
the opening pages of an article on 'Jewish Mediaeval PhiloBopby and 
Spinoza ' oontcibuted by the present writer to Mind for July, 18S0. 

' Ct. Weber, pp. 121 B. 

^ Webec, p. lo3. 
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blamed in the Christian creed. And God, who was at first 
regarded as revealing Himself in the Torali, came to be 
looked upon as subordinate to it almost in the same way as 
men are. It is spoken of as the goal of His will and action, 
and He is represented as affected with grief or with joy or 
with anger according to the position taken up by His people 
or His foes with regard to it. In fine, the spirituality of God 
and the other life is entirely lost in a theory which descends 
so far as to look on it as a school for the study of the Torah, 
and on Him as a great and learned Rabbi'. 

But, although the historical consequence of its rejection of 
the Christian doctrine of God and man thus gave an anthro- 
pomorphic and Judaistic turn to the theology of the Syna- 
gogue", we have seen that it at first confronted what it regarded 
as the heresies of the Christian Jews with a rigid intellectual 
monotheism. It distinguished their position from that of 
the Nochri or heathen who were undoubted idolaters, and 
of the Kuthi or Samaritans who were suspected of idolatry. 
It acknowledged that they were originally members of the 
Jewish covenant, but regarded them as Mxntm or heretics 
since they had given up Jewish monotheism and held — so 
the Talmud puts it — that "the divine powers in heaven are 
many*." 

In all this there is no distinction drawn between the 
various Jewish Christian sects, or even between these sects 
and the Jews who belonged to the catholic pai-ty in the 
Church. Nor ia there any hint of the different attitudes to- 
wards Christology they adopted. It was enough for the 
Jewish doctors that all of them looked upon Jesus as the 
Messiah, and as holding a unique position in the universe, 
and performing functions which distinguishetl Him from 

3 Weber, p. 154. = Cf. ibid., p, 157. 

' Ibid., p. 147. 
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other men, and that by eome at any rate He was ' made equal 
with God,' 

And yet the most diverse views found currency among 
the Jewish Christian sects as to the person and office of 
Christ; and we find, as might be expected, that the more 
developed Christology goes along with the admission that 
tlie law is not absolutely binding on all Christians, while 
those who held to its universal validity, seem to have set less 
store by the work of Christ, and, at any rate, made less lofty 
claims for His person. 

In this way — by the difference in their Christological 
views— Origen {185 — 254 a.d.} distinguishes two classes of 
Ebionites, some of whom, he says, though they keep the law 
hold that Jesus was horn of a virgin — admit His supernatural 
character- — and thus boast themselves Christians, whde others 
regard Him as born like other men'. And though it is 
doubtful whether these two classes are the same as the 
Nazarenea and Ebionites, the Christology of the former sect 
was similar to that of Origen's SittoI 'E^icavaloL The belief 
that Christ was bom of a virgin cannot, however, have been 
univei^sal among the Nazarenea, The author of the 'Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs' — a document emanating in all 
likelihood from this sect — holds that He was at first like 
other men, but that the Spirit of God descended upon Him 
at His baptism, working in Him both moral and intellectual 
perfection" and even making Him God*. 

' Contra Cekuni, v. 61 : 'EariJirav Si ra-fS Koi ror 'iTproi* dTpSex^fKWn, lii 
B-npi ToiiTO XpioTiomi ilvai, auxoiii'if!- In it xal Kari, rw TooSuluf vi^r- ws ri 
'louSafwf r\^gii ^inHf ieiXovTir oJtm 3' ciah of JittoI •E^ii^oaui, i^oi iic 
RapBirou hixoKoyiKVTcs i^oluis v/uv tov 'Iijooui', ^ oUK oStui ycycPr^ffiu, dW 

lit TOl)! XoiTOll! dt^pUITDUI. 

' Tent. xii. Patr , Levi, c. 18 (p. 1068, ed. Migne) : srveC/ia irvviirian «ai 
&yiairfiiK noTiiirailffei ^ir' avrir 4i' T^ vSari. See ftlBO Juda, c. 18 (ed. Migue, p. 
1081); cf. Bitscbl, p. 173. 

' Tusl. J:ii. Pair., Siiueon, c. 7, p. 1053, ed. Migne : 'Atmrrittf-Ei >a^ Kipios 
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Origen further telJa us that the Ebionitea of both sorts 
rejected Paul's Epistles and did not recognize his apostle- 
ship' — a trait also recorded of them by Irenaeus'. This 
latter statement again would be hardly correct if his SittoI 
'E^imvahi meant the Na^arenoa°. They did not, indeed, use 
Paul's Epistles — they for the moat part knew no language 
but Hebrew*; but, if the 'Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs' can betakenasrepresentingtheir views, they expressed 
the highest reverence for his person and sympathy with his 
wo^k^ 

According to Epiphanius, the Nazaienes lived on the 
east side of the Jordan, at Pella where "all the believers 
in Christ dwelt together after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem'." They probably remained there after the return of 
the Church to Jerusalem and thus became fossilized in 
their then position, receiving no impulse from the forces 
that were at work without. Of the Christian Scriptures, 
they seem only to have used and only to have known 
{beyond a few fragments) a copy of the Gospel of Matthew 
in Aramaic', or, more prohahly, of what is known as the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, — a circumstance also recorded of the 
Ebionites. 

As a sect the Ebionites were much more widely spread 
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and important than the Nazarenea. Their representatives 
were to be found at Rome and other large centres ' as well 
aa alongside the Nazarenee at Pella. They counted too 
even Gentiles amongst their number, whereas the member- 
ship of the other and smaller sect seems to have been 
restricted to persons of Jewish race and even exclusive 
Jewish culture. But in their Judaean residence there was 
probably no distinct line of separation between the two. 
They seem to have been together at Pella, There, at any 
rate, there was not likely to be any division of race or 
confusion of culture ; and, in their common Hebrew descent 
and their views as to the binding force of the law, we may 
see the close relationship of thought and feeling which 
both the Nazarenes and Ebionites retained with Judaism. 
They were distinguished from other Jews by a certain belief 
in Christ, but, even on this point, they were unable to 
agree with the rest of the Church in their view of His 
person and fa notion. 

In general the Ebionites appear to have occupied the 
standpoint of the extreme Jewish Christians of the apostolic 
age — though disputes as to the divinity of Christ had not 
then come to the front — , while the Nazai'enes kept more 
closely to the views of the original apostles. With regard 
to the binding force of the law the latter seem to have 
accepted as a fixed dogma the compromise agreed upon 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.), and thus not only 
practically to have excluded the Gentile Christians from 
social intercourse with them, but to have attributed to 
Jewish Christians a sort of pre-eminence in the Christian 
Kingdom. Thus they continued to hold to what seems 
to have been the first idea of the apostles — the expectation 

' Iliiii., 30, S le i cf. Lightfoot, Galatiant, p. 321. 
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that all Israel should be converted as the first fruits to the 
Lord, and then as a united people bring the Gentiles into 
the fold of the Church. But they went further than the 
apostles in claiming for the Jews not merely a prior right 
of admission to the new Kingdom, but also a higher place 
and office within it. The destruction of Jerusalem, however, 
removed any such ideas from the leading minds of the 
Church, and the catholic writers of the second century agree 
with St Paul in looking upon the Gentiles as filling the 
place in the covenant of God from which the Jews had 
fallen through unbelief; while, on the other hand, the 
'Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' still anticipate the 
restoration of the Jewish people, and the Ebionites, ac- 
cording to the account of Irenaeus, seem to have looked 
for the re -establishment of the Temple and its worship: 
"adored Jerusalem as the house of God°." It appears, 
moreover, from the passages already quoted from the 
' Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ' and from the 
accounts of Epiphanius and others', tha.t the Nazarenea 
agreed in attributing, in one way or another, a divine nature 
to Christ, whereas the Ebionites regarded Him as ' man of 
men.' 

Thus both the Nazarenes and the Ebionites look from 
the Jewish point of view, and yet manifest very different 
tendencies in their treatment of the relation of Judaism to 
Christianity. On every point the Ebionites were thorough 
Jews and but superficial Christians, whereas the Christianity 
of the Naaarenes seems to have sunk deeper than their 
Judaism. For the Ebionites held the eternal binding va- 

1 Ct. Eitschl, p. 172. 

' Adv. Ilaer., i. 26. Compare tie similar views of the non-Christian Jews 
in the paBaages citeii by 'Weber, pji. 350 ff. 
> Cf. Epiph. iraer.,23, % 6. 
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lidity of the law, while the Nazarenes admitted its muta- 
bility or relativity by not exacting its observances from 
Gentile Christians. The one looked upon Christ as a mere 
man (-^tX^s at'$pa)'7ro^),the other recognized Hira as, in some 
sense at any rate, divine ; and the former looked for the 
restoration of the Temple-worship — an expectation not 
shared by the latter. 

The Na^areaes thus broke with Pharisaic Judaism, their 
opposition to which is further seen in their rejection of its 
speculative doctrine of et'/Aap/ieVij or predestination ; and, 
in trying to defend their Judaism without regarding as 
essential the observances laid stress on by the Pharisees, 
seem to have followed the notable course — so Epiphanius 
tells us' — of rejecting the Pentateuch, saying that the law- 
was in reality different from what was generally supposed : 
they appealed from Mosaism to the religion of the Patriarchs, 
It is hardly necessary to say that the distinction of Pa- 
triarchism, Mosaism and Christianity, as three stages of 
relicion or even three different religions, has become almost 
a commonplace in theology. But what is noticeable here 
is the identification of the first and third of these stages, 
and the rejection of the second as a falsification of the first : 
so widely did this party of Jewish Christians diverge from 
the old Jewish ground. This remarkable tendency is shared 
by the so-called ' Ebionites ' (Epiphanius) or ' Essene Jewish 
Christians' (as Ritschl calls them), to whom we owe the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, and whose "characteristic 
doctrine" according to Schliemann' "was the distinction 
of the original rehgion from the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment and the identification of the former with Christianity." 
It is also to be met with in Justin Martyr who, in his 



' Epiphanius, Adv. Haer., 18, § 1. 
' Die Clemcniinen, p. 514. 
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'Dialogue with Trypho'/ regards Christianity in opposition 
to the law of Moses as equivalent to the religion of the 
Patriarchs ; and, as the name suggests, it is the keynote of 
the 'Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' in which the 
ceremonial observances of the Mosaic ritual entirely dis- 
appear, and the law of righteousness is seen to have a purely 
moral content. 

It is difficult to say where this latter tendency may have 
come from, hut it is not improbable that it -was, partly at 
any rate— that is, in its view of Scripture, not in its 
rejection of ceremonialism — due to the influence of the 
Essenes, with whom the Nazarenos can hardly have failed 
to corae into contact from the proximity of their respective 
abodes. Not merely the strict morality of the Nazarenea 
but also other traits recorded of them by Epiphauius, — such 
as their rejection of sacrifice and their abstinence from wine 
and from animal food — remind us of the practices of Es- 
senism, while that sect was also freer in its attitude towards 
Scripture than either Pharisees or Saddueees, and seems 
to have looked not merely on its own doctrines but also 
on itself as of more remote antiquity than even Moses. 

It is possible of course that there may be some confusion 
in Epiphanius's account, so many points in his description of 
the Na5;areiies tally with the characteristics of the Essene 
Christians he calls Ebionites. But it is srill more probable 
that there was a real similarity between the two sects. 
Essene influence would in all probability reach and affect the 
Nazarenes, shut out as they were from all contact with the 
non-Jewish world, and, by the decree of Gamaliel, from 
contact with orthodox Judaism itself. 

Separated in this way both from Christianity and from 
Judaism, and gaining accretions only from the outlying reli- 
' Cc. 19, 20. 
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gioua parties of the latter, the Nazareues lived on aa a semi- 
Christian sect into the fifth century. 

Similar considerations to the above may also lead ua to 
believe that it was not a mere blunder that made Epipha- 
niua describe a party of Easene Christians under the name of 
'Ebionitee.' For, while their views (so much more nearly 
related to Judaism than to Christianity) shut out the Phari- 
saic Ebionites from the Church, the birckat hamminim also 
excluded them from the society of strict Jews. It must 
therefore have been hard indeed to maintain the position of 
a Pharisaic Ebionite, and we may well believe that many — 
perhaps the mass of those resident in Palestine ; those in 
other countries might be leas affected by the decree — gradu- 
ally adopted the practices of the Essenes with whom they 
would naturally have been already brought into contact in 
their retirement at Pella, not far from the Essene settlement 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. It would be the Jess difficult 
for them to give up their Pharisaic traditions, since those 
into whose hands these traditions had passed denounced 
them openly in their synagogues ; and to leave off sacrifice, 
since it was no longer possible for them to perform it in the 
only way the levitical ordinances permitted. However this 
may be, the so-called 'Ehionites' of Epiphanius were cer- 
tainly far removed from Pharisaism, though traces of the old 
Pharisaic Jewish Christianity of the apostolic age may be 
found in their repeated references to Peter as their model 
and authority', and in their bitter attacks on Paul*. But 
their distinctive features are undoubtedly those of Essenes 
brought over to a certain belief in Christ, — features also to 
be traced in the extant work belonging to the end of the 

1 Epiphanius, Adv. Haer., 80, §§ 16, 31; CUm. Him, 'Ep. Pet, ad Jac." 
e. 4 ad init. 

* Ep. Adv. Haer., 30, g 16 : ' Ep. Pet. ad Jao. c. 2. 
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second century and dating from Rome, the pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homilies'. 

The relation to Essenism of the party described by Epi- 
phanius as 'Ebionites,' to whom also we owe the pseudo- 
Clementine writings, has been so exhaustively discussed by 
Ritschl that it is scarcely possible to refer to the subject 
without simply repeating what has been much better said by 
him. Both parties had a common foundatiou in Judaism — 
in their strict observance of circumcision*, Sabbath and the 
other requirements of the law. But both differed very essen- 
tially from the Judaism in the ascendant at the time, and 
differed from it in the same way, as well in custom as in 
doctrine. 

Both rejected the sacrificial system of the Temple. The 
Essenes held it unallowable even to kill animals; these 
'Ebionites' considered that sacrifice had at least been done 
away with by Christ'. And, instead of a priesthood in which 
one man sacrificed for the sins of the people, both Essenes 
and 'Ebionites' sought priestly purity for every individual. 
Hence their abstinence from wine and flesh, and their ablu- 
tions before food — recorded of Peter in the Clementines as 
well as of the Essenes — and also on other occasions. These 
' Ebionites ' looked upon water as having a special cleansing 
power and.are said to have held it as a God' ; and even to 
this (probably) exaggerated statement of their veneration for 
a material object, there is a parallel in the adoration paid 
by the Essenes to certain visible things as manifesting the 

1 Cf. Sehwegler, Nacltap. Zeitalter, i. 377 fl. 

' This is however no loi^^ required ol the Gentiles in the Ps.~Clem. Ham. 

' "HXfloi' KaraXvirai ris Svaia.! naL idr jxtj TroArijirSe tov tfiJiii', oi ?ratiffEToi 
H*' i/uiv ^ ipyi Ebionite Gospel in Bpiphanius, Adv. Haer., 30, § IS. 

' Epiph„^rJi'. ffoer., 20.9 10. T6 M«p tb-ri 6™ f^oiwi. See Ckm. Horn. 
li. a, and Recog. vi. 8 ; cf. ZeUor, Philosophie der Gnechen, m, ii, p. 254. 
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Divinity, and in their invocation of the rising sun. The 
dread initiatory oath too of the Essenes — though oaths were 
otherwise forbidden by both — passed over with but shght 
changes into the ' Ehionite ' community of Elsai*. 

The greatest practical difference between the Essenes and 
these 'Ebionites' or Elkesaites was in relation to marriage, 
which was abjured by the one and rendered compulsory by 
the other'. But even here there is a connecting link between 
the two, for there was always a section of the Essenes by 
whom the old Jewish reverence for marriage was carried out 
in practice, while, on the other hand, the account of Epipha- 
iiius' speaks of a time when the ' Ebionites ' valued virginity 
as highly as they afterwards did the wedded hfo. 

The care with which the Essenes guarded the inner doc- 
trines of their sect and the fact that a similar secrecy was 
practised by these 'Ebionites' make it almost impossible to 
compare their creeds. But both had their mystic books, and 
the dualistic philosophy that prevailed in the one was con- 
tinued in the other. And if the ' Ehionite ' distinction of the 
Old Testament prophets into two classes (and the rejection 
of one class as false), and their objections to the integrity of 
the Pentateuch, have nothing exactly to answer to them 
from the side of the Essenes, yet the latter also appear, from 
Philo's account*, to have dealt with Scripture in a free alle- 
gorical fashion. 

There seems to have been only one point in the system 
of these so-called Ebionites which cannot be traced in germ 
to the Essenes, and that is their Christianity. RitsehP tries 

' The book of EliaiorElcliaBaipcofeBBes to have been written in the ceign 
of Trajan ; it was brought to Romo in the beginning of the third centary by 
misaionariea of the Essene ChristiauB.— Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 3*24 f. 

= Epiph, H(ur., 19, § 1, 30, ^ 2. 15, 18. 

' Ibid., 30, §18, 

' Qwid iHimie pTObia Utter est, c. 12. " P, 223. 



1. H. E. 
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to aceouut for this by supposing that tliey would be led to 
look upon Christ as the true prophet when they saw His 
predictions as to the overthrow of the Temple fulfilled. How- 
ever this may be, it is just here that the members of the sect 
differed most among one another. For while a considerable 
uniformity of opinion seems to have existed among thera on 
other topics, they held the most diverse views as to the 
person of Christ. By some He was regarded as the son of 
Joseph, by others as an archangel, while some held that the 
Christ had been several times incarnate, first of all in Adam 
and last in Jesus. In these and other such expressions' we 
see the traces of that incipient Gnosticism, which, with its 
often fantastic medley of Greek and Oriental conceptions 
applied to Christ and Christianity, was already beginning to 
find its way into the Church, And even here we must note 
that the origin of Essenism top has been referred by some to 
that school of Greek philosophy which has most in common 
with Oriental ideas — Pythagoreanism° — , and by others 
directly to. Oriental sources'. Whether either Dr teller's 
theory on the one hand, or that of HiJgenfeld and Bishop 
Lightfoot on the other, can be made out historically does not 
concern us hero. For it is obvious that, whether influenced 
or not by this type of thought in their rise, the Essenes 
betrayed plainly enough a similar tendency in some of their 
doctrines, and were thus eminently capable of assimilating it 
whenever it came in contact with them'. And thus it 

> Of. Clem. Horn., ivii. 10, etc. 

= Zeller, Phil. d. Griech^n, m. ii. pp. 279 ff. 

3 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fUr wusenseJiafttichs Theologie, i. (18G7), pp. 
97 ff., an. (1868), pp. 343a. Lightfoot, fotoesioM, pp. 386f[.; of. 83ff. 

* Schliemanit (Die Glemenllnsn, pp. 505 ff,) diBtinguiahes these 'Eiion- 
itos ' into two claasos — common antl Gnostic—- acoording as they were not or 
ware under the influence of tliis Mud of speculation (the Clementine Homilies 
belonging of course to the latter class). 
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happens that, even in those ways of regarding Christ just 
mentioned, we may, as Eitschl' has pointed out, see the 
formative influence of Essenism in moulding the conception 
of Christ received from without. A similar influence may 
also be traced in the extraordinary figurative representation 
of Christ which forms the basis of the Vision of Elxai' — a 
conception similar to that of the 'Adam Kadmon' or first 
emanation from the primal En-soph, which played so remark- 
able a part in the Neoplatonic literature of mediaeval 
Judaism, 

When we consider then that the ' Ebionites' of Epiphaniua 
and the pseudo- Clem en tine writings differ from the Essenea 
of Philo and Josephus in no essential respect except in their 
recognition of Christ, when we remember that we have no 
historical information of the existence of the Essenes after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or of that of these 'Ebionites' 
before it; seeing, moreover, that the 'Ebionites' suddenly 
rise to view from the very places in the proximity of which 
the Essenes were to be met with, as well as at the very time 
at which the latter disappeared from history ; and when the 
only diff'erentiating factor between the two — the introduction 
of Christ into their doctrines — is aecounted for by the intro- 
duction of Christians into their neighbourhood, it is scarcely 
possible to resist the conclusion that these 'Ebionites' were 
simply Essenes converted to a form of Christianity, and 
mixed with a considerable number of Jewish Christians, who 
infused into the sect that intense hatred for Paul and that 
unqualified reverence for the authority of Peter which are so 
conspicuous alike in the account of Epiphanius and in tic 
pseudo-Clementine writings. 

But, while a large number of the Jewish Christiana thus 
became associated and identified with a Jewbh sect, the 
1 Pp. 211 ff. " Epiph., Adv. liaer., 30, § 17- 
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members of this sect had always lived outside the main 
currents of Jewish life and history, and, in adopting as they 
now did a certain form of Christianity, lost any remnants of 
outward connection with Judaism they may have had before, 
and even in their doctrines, fell back on what they con- 
sidered to be an earlier and purer legislation than that of 
Moses. What has been found to be true of the Nazarenes 
and Pharisaic Ebionitea is also true of these Essene Jewish 
Christiana. In the course of the second century the various 
parties of so-called Jewish Christianity became as completely 
sectarianized in relation to Judaism as they were in relation 
to Christiajitty, — excluded from the Synagogue even before 
their separation from the Church. 



The course this essay has traversed shews how misleading 
it is to look with Baur on the early history of Christianity as 
ruled by the conflict of two parties standing over against one 
another in abrupt opposition, and by their attempts at re- 
conciliation. What we have really had to do with was the 
development of a single force, which got possession of the 
minds of the early disciples, which modified and in turn 
was moulded by its environment, and which found its 
realization in the Christian Church. We have seen that 
not one of the apostles merely, but all the apostles^ were 
impressed with this new idea, and that it led them by a 
necessary process beyond the Judaism in the midst of which 
they had been brought up and it had had its origin. Here, 
as always, there was a conflict indeed between the new and 
the old. For the customs and ceremonies which had grown 
up alongside of the Jewish faith in an earlier stage were not 
at once given up when it reached its consummation at a 
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higher point. The old ceremonies were indeed broken 
through by the new step the national life had taken, and the 
old cuatoma fell away. But they were broken as the bud 
breaks before the blossom ; they fell as the blossom itself 
falls before the advancing fruit. The whole development 
was a natural and consecutive one in which the Christian 
Church worked out into fuller realization the idea that had 
been latent in it from the first, and gave birth to institutions 
organically connected with its own life to replace the anti- 
quated law and ritual of Judaism. 

It is from this point that we are able to see the harmony 
of the results arrived at in the discussion of the apostolic 
age with those reached in considering the controversies and 
parties of the post-apostolic age. It might seem at first that 
the former indeed presented us with a natural movement of 
history, whereas, in the latter, we had nothing before us but 
a confused medley of sects. And this is so far true. For, in 
the one period, we had to trace the process by which the 
early Christians were gradually separated from Judaism, in 
the other we had to deal with the relation to the old doctrine 
and ceremonial of those who tried to retain them along with 
the new faith. In the former we saw the Church led step 
by step beyond the circle and influence of the Jewish in- 
stitutions, while those who, by their attachment to Judaism 
proving too strong for their Christianity, or by their narrow- 
ness of vision, could not be induced to make this advance, 
were left behind in the march of history, and gave rise to 
the so-called Jewish Christianity of the second century. It 
is thus a verification of the conclusions arrived at in the 
study of the one period, when we find that the Jewish 
Christian sects of the other were without any principle of 
life enabling them by activity or by influence to justify their 
existence. We have seen that some of them tried to main- 
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tain the strict Phaiisaic position, and some to modify its 
demands, while otfiers adopted the customs and doctrines of 
the Essenes. But, in the various attitudes they took up to 
the Jewish law and creed, we have found that tliey were at 
one at any rate in this — that they lost all part in the new 
development of their nation. Left behind in the advance of 
the Church, their Christianity was only sufficient to cut them 
off from the sympathy and fellowship of the Synagogue. 

It is one of Baur's most suggestive remarks, that it was 
the same deep insight into the true nature of Christianity 
which made St Paul first its bitter opponent and then jts 
boldest champion against the trammels of the law. He saw 
from the beginning how impossible it was for its spiritual 
content to be held by the forms of Judaism ; and the history 
of Jewish Christianity is the most striking testimony to the 
wisdom of the course he followed. The apostolic age has 
shewn us that the belief of the early disciples contained an 
element which forced them to break through the bonds of 
Jewish custom and nationality ; and we have seen how those 
who, in the post-apostolic age, strove to retain the latter 
along with the former, were, in their attempt to do so, sepa- 
rated from Christianity without being kept in any living 
relationship to Judaism. No stronger confirmation could be 
given to the truth of the view that the new religion so sur- 
passed and transcended the system in which it originated as 
to make Jewish Christianity almost a contradiction in terms. 
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Terentl Comcedl*. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. Ss. 
Thucydldes. By J. G. Uonaldaon, D.D. 2 vols. Is. 
VirgUiua. By J. Conjngton, M.A. 3s. Od. 

Xenophontia Bjipeditio Cyri. By J. F. Macmiohael, B.A. 2s. %d. 
Novum Testamentum Grfficum. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A. 

Ik. ed. An adition with wide coargin lor notfie, lialt bound, 13*. 
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CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

ASeUctwn of the most umally read of the Oreek and Latin Authon, 
Annotated for Schools. Fcap. Std. Is. 6d. each. 

Burlpldoa. AlccBti a . — Medea, — Hippolytua . — Heonba. — Baoolue . 
Ion.— Oreates.— PhoeniBBffl. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

aSioliylna, Promethena Tinotna, — Septem oontra ThebftB, — Aga- 
in cmnoD.—PetBiE.—Euiii en idea. By P. A, Palej, M.A. 

Sophoolea. CEdipna Tyrannua. By P. A. Paley, M.A. {lathepreif. 

Homer. Iliad. Book I. By F. A. Paley, M.A, 

Cioero'a Dc Senectata — De Amicitia and EpiatolEe Seleotie. By 

Orld. SdectioDE. By A. J. Macleace, M.A. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

A SeHes of Classical Texts, a-nnotaiedbj/weU-knovm Scholars. Cr, Svo. 
Arlstopbansa. The Peace. By F. A. Paley, M.A. it. 6d. 

The Acharninna. By F. A. Foley, M.A. 4*. 6<I. 

The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4». 6<i. 

Oloera. The Letters to Attions. Bk. I. By A.Pretor, M.A. 4(.6il. 
Demoathenea de Falaa I>^atione. By B. Shilleto, M.A. %i. 

The Law of Leptinea. By B. W. Beataon, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

Plato. The Apology of Soaratea and CrLto. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
4th Edition. 40. ex. 

The PhfiBdo. By W. Wagnei, Ph.D. Be. 6d. 

The Protagoraa. By W. Wayte, M.A. is. 6d. 

— — The Enthyphro. By G. H. Welle. 3s. 

— — — The EnthjdemuH. By O. H. Wells. [In the press. 

Plautua. TheAuialftria. B j W. Wagner, Ph J), 2nd edition. is.M. 

TrinninmnB. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4». Sd, 

The Menaedimai. By W. Wagnec, Ph.D. is. 6a. 

SopbooUa Trachtnlea. By A. Prelor, M.A. 4>. ^d. 
TerenoB. By W. Wagnec. Ph.D. lOi. M. 
TheoaritDB. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4». Bd. 

CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

astna. By H. A. J. Mtrnro, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

Arlstophanla Comcediie. By H, A. Eolden, LL.D. Svo. 2 Tola. 

23e. fid. PlajB sold Boparatel)-. 

Pai. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fe»p. 8yo. it. fid. 

CatuUua. By H. A. J. Munio, M.A. 7s. (id. 

OorpuB Poetanim Caljnonim. Edited by Walkec. IvoLSvo. 18(. 
HoTooe. Qnmti Boratii Flacoi Opera. By H. A. J. Monro, M.A. 

Large Bto. ll.lt. 
Uvr. The fiiBt five Books. By J. Prenderille. 13mo. roan, S(. 

Oc Books I.-III. Si. «4 IV. and V. 3a. M. 
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Ovid. P. OridiitJaaonisHeroideBXlV. By A.Palmer, M.A, 8to.6b. 
ProperHus. Sei Aarelii Propertii Carmina. By F, A. Paley, M.A. 

Sto. Clotli.Ss- 
Sex. ProparUi Blegianun. Lih.IV. By A. Palmer. Fcap.8To.6«. 
Sophooles. The AJax. By C. E. Palmer, M.A. in. 64 
Thucydides. The History ol the PeioponneBian War. By Biehard 

ahilleto, M.A. Eooft I. 8vo. 6s. ftj, (Bookn. in t*iipr«i.} 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

e Latin Exercises. By 
AouidBQM. U.ed. Part 11. 

LftUn Proae Lewions. ByProf.Cburch.M.A. 3rdBdit. Feftp.Svo. 

■7 T. Collins, M.A. 2nd 

noHeen Pa,perBiiiPcoaeand Verec, With Examination Qu^tiona. 

Kj T. Collins, M.i. Fiap. 8vo. 28. Bd. ^ 

Analytioal Latin Eieroiaea. By C.P.Mason, B.A, BndEdit. Si.M, 
SoalaGrtBoa; aSeriesotEJeinentacyQreekBxeroiseB. ByRev.J.W. 

Da,viE. 11.A..aiid a W. Baddalo;, H.A, 3rd EditJDIl. Foap. Syo. 2b. Bd. 

Greek Verse Compoaltion. By G.Preakm, M.A, Crown 8ro. 4s. 6d. 
By the Eev. p. Fboht, M.A., Sr. Jons's Colleoe, Cambbidoe. 
EclogtB Latlnffl ; or, Pkst Latin Beading-Book, with English Notes 

flnd a Dictionary. New Edition. r™p. 8vd. 2>.(ld. 
UaterialB for Latin Prose Composition. NewEditiou. Foap.Svo. 

as.M. Key,*!, 
A Latin Verse-Book. An Introductory Work on HesamelerB and 



Analaota, OrcBoa Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English 
Botes.and ft Dictionary. KewBdition. Fcnp. Svo. 3s. «d. 

Materials toi Greek froae CompoalUon. New Edit. Ecap. Svo. 

VlorUeglum Poetiotim. Elegiac Extracts bom Ovid and TibuUas. 

Kew Edittan, With Notee. Fcap. Svo. 3s, 

Bt the Kkv. i\ E. Gbkitok. 
A Flnt Oheg.ue-book for Lailn Verse -makers. Is. 6d. 
A Latin Version for Masters. 2^. dd. 
Beddenda ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for Translation into 

Idtin Prose ajad Verafl, Orown Svo, 4e. &d. 
Reddenda Beddita (aee next page). 

By H. a. Houjen, LL.D. 
Follorom SUvula. Fart I. Passages for Translation into Latin 

ElegiaoftDd Heroic Tens. Sth Editioa. Post Svo. 7i,6d. 

Fart II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyrio 

sjid Comic Iambic Yecee. 3rd Edition. Post 8io. Ss. 

Part UI. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 

3rd Edition. Fust Svo. 8a. 
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FoUa SIlviilEe, f 



TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &c. 

'.* Man; of tlie fallowing books ore well adapted foi School Prizes. 
aUHOhylua. TraoBlated into Englieh Proaa by F. A. Palej, M.A. 
SndBilition. Svu. 7e.«d. 

TranBla.ted into Engliah Versa by Anna Swanwick. Post 

8vo. [In the jji-fsfl. 

Folio Edition, with 33 lUustratione after FUxmaa. 21. 2(. 

Anthologla GriBca. A Selection of Choice GreekPoetry, with Notes. 

By F. at. John Ihaakemj. 4(h and CJwa]wr Hdition. 16mii. ig. Sd. 
Anthologia Latina, A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from 

anrt Cheaper Edition. IBmo. in. U. ' ' ' 
Horace. The Odea and Carmen Seeoulare. In English Verse by 

J. Coninetan, U.A. »th editioD. Fcap. Sra. Sg. Od, 

The Satirea and Epistles. In English Verae by J. Coning- 

ton, M.A. StliBditioo. 8<. Sd. 

Illastrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King. M.A. The 

Horaoe'B Odes. Englished uid Imitated by various hands. Ediled 

ICtheb Etonensea, sive CanninTm Etonse Conditorrm DeleotVB. 

PropertluB. Verse tranalations from Boot V., with revised Latin 

Tert. By F. A_ PalBy, M.A. Fraip. Bro. S>, 
nnto. Gorgias. Translated by B. M. Cope, M.A. Bto, 7<. 

Phiiebns. Translated by P. A. Paley, M.A. SmaUSvo. 1«. 

TberatetuB. Tcanslatedby F. A.Paley.M.A. SmallSvo, *•. 

Analysis and Indes of the DiaiogueH. By Dr. Day. Post 

Bto. 6a. 

o English Poetry, with a Latin 

SabriiuB Corolla in hortuUs Begite Seholn Salopieneis contesnerunt 

Sertum CarthuBionuin Fkvibus trinm Seculoram Contextmn, By 

W. E. BrowB, 8yo. 1*8. 
ThaoeritUB. In English Verse, by 0. S. Calveiley, M.A. Crown 

Svo. 7s, ed. 
TranslationB into English and Latin. By C. S. Calverley, M.A. 

By E. C. Jehb, M.A. ; H. Jackson, M.A., and W. B. Currey, 

into Greek and Latin Verse. By B. C. Jebb. 4to. cloth 

Kilt. lOs, Bd. 

Between WhUea. Translations by B. H. Kennedy. Crown 8vo. 69, 
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REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

A LaUnOrammar. By T.H.Key,M.A. ethThouaand. PostSvo. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Sohoola. By T. H. Key, M.A.. 

r.E,a. Uth Edition. PostSvo. 3>. 6il. 
A Quide to the Choice of OlaBaical Books. By J. B. Mayor, fit.A, 

The Theatre of the areeka. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
KeighUey's Mythology of Qreeoe and Italy. 4th Edition. 5i. 
A Dictionary of lAtin and OreeK Quotaliona. By H. T.miey. 

Post SvQ. Bj. With Indei VerborOQ), to. 
A HlBtory of Roman literature. By W. S. Teviffel, Professor at 

the Onjvereitj ofTilbiofen. B7 W. Wagner, Ph. D. 3 vols. DemySio. Mi. 
Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge. 4th Edition 

rfivteed. Pe^, 810. [Immwlioltlip. 



CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Latin Aooldanoe. By the EeT. P. Frost, M.A. 1», 
Latin Veralflcation. 
Notabilla Qu»dam ; 
Irrfigular Oroek Verb 

EJchttond EuleB for the Ovldian DlsUoh, &c By J. Tate, 

The Frlnciplea of Latin Syntax. Is; 

Greek Verba. A Catalogue of Verbs, Imgular and Deteetiye; thoir 
leadinp forinstiona, tenaea. and inSsiioiui, with PamdigmH !or conjugaUon, 
Kulei tor lormation of tensea, &o. Jw. By J. S. Ewrd, T.C.D. Ss. 6i. 

Greek AcoenU (NoteB od). By A. Bmry, DJ), Hew Edition. 1«. 

Homerio Dialect. Its Iieading Forms and Peculiarities. By J a 
Bidrf, T.C.D. Now adition, bj W. G. Eatberford. \i. 

Greek Aooidence. By the Kev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. 1». 

CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Whitworth'e Choice and Chance. 3rd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
MoDowell's EJxerolaea on EuoUd and in Modern Geometry. 

and Edition, fe 
Taylor'a Geometry of ConloB. Snd Edition. 4s. 6i2. 
Aldls'B Solid Geometry. Srd Edition, fls. 
Gsjnett'a Blamentary Dynamlca. 2nd Edition. 6*. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatise. 3*. dd. 

Walton's Elementary Meohanlcs (Problems in). 2nd Edition. Ga. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A SerUi of EUmenUiry Trtatitet for tht ute of Students in the 
Vniveriitiea, Sehoolt, and Candidate* for the Fablie 
Examination. Feap. Svo, 
Arithmeao. By Bov.C.EUee, M.A, Fcap. 8to. lOtVi Edit. Si.id. 
Algebra. By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A. 5th Edit. 4». 
Arithmetdo. By A. Wrigley, M.A. St. 6d. 
A ProgresBive Course of EiampIeB. Witli Answers, By 

J. Watson, MJu 4tli Edition. a<.M. 
Algebra. ProgreBBive Course ol Eiamplea. By Bev. W. F. 

M'Michael,«.A.,aiidB,Frowde8aiitli,M.A. Si.M. WithAnaweca. 4i.6iJ 
Hans Afltrottomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 

Oonio Sections trenled GBometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A- 

3rd Edition, li. Sd. 
Elementary Conlo Seotiona treated Qeomettically. By W. H. 

Bosant, M.A. [^" *• J'™'- 

Btalios, Elenmntary. By Hav. H. Goodwin, D.D, 2nd Edit, St. 
HydrostalioB, Elemeatary. By W. H- Besant, M.A. 9th Edit. is. 
Mensuration, An Elementary Treatiae on. By B.T.Moore. M.A. 6^. 
Newton's Prinolpia, The First Three SectionB of, with an Appen- 

diii and tho Ninth and EleTenthSwtiona. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 

Edition, lij P. T, M^n, M.A. Is. 
Trlgonometey, Elementary. By T. P. Hudaon, M.A. 3j. 6d. 
Optics, QeometrioftL With Anawers. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 3». 6d. 
Analyttoal Qeometry tor S^jhools. By T. G. Tyvyan. 3rd Edit. 

Greek Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, A.M. 

3rd Edition. Foap. Svo. 53. 
Book of Common Prayer, An HistOTioal and Explanatory Treatise 

on the. ByW. a. Hmnphrj, B.D. 5th Edition. Fo^. 8ro. is.M. 
Muaic, Teit-book ol. By H. G. Banister. 8th Edit, rerised. Bi. 
Concise History ol. By Eev. H. G. Bonaiia Hunt, B. Mus. 

Oion. Stli Edition reyifled. 3a, 6d. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See foregoing Series. 

GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 
Text-Book of Qeomatry. By T. S. Aldis, M.A, Smal! Bvo. 

la. 6il. Part I. 2i, Sit. Fart II. 2s. 
The saemenlB of EuoUd. By H. J. Hose. Foap. 8va, is. Hd. 

BieroiBaB teparatelj, te. 
The First Six Booka, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 
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Bxeroises on Euclid and in Modern Oeometry. Bv J. McDowell 

B.A. Crown 8™. and Edition CBviBBd. St. 
Geo™eWoal Conlo Seotlona. By W. H. Besanl, M.A. 3rd Edit. 
ElOTDentary Geometrical Goale Seotiona. Bj W. H. Besant 

li B*°™ ConJca. By C. Taylor, M.A. 2na Edit. 8»o. 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

Tbe Shrewsbury Trigonometry. By J. C. J-. Aldona. Crown 
Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. HudBon, M.A, 3«. &d. 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By 1. Hind, 

An Elementary Treallse on Menauralion, By B. T. Moore, 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytioal Plane Geometry By W P 
TumbnU, M.A. 8vo, USa. ■* 

Problems on the Principles ot Plane Co-ordinate Geometry 
Bj W. Walton, M.A. Sto. 18.. ' 

Trillnear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical Geometry of 
Two Diraensiona. By W. A. Whitworth, M,A. 8vo. Hs. 

An EUemraitary Twatlae on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldia, 

Geometrical Ulustrationa of the DUTerentlal Calculua Bv 
M. B. Prfl. 8to. Bt.6d. ■' 

Elementary Treatise on the DlflferenUal Calculua. By M 
O'Brien, M.A. 8vo. 10s. aa. ■' 

Elliptio PunoHons, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cajley, M.A. 

MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Statioa, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, DJ3. Feap. 8vo. and 

Eclition. 3s, 
Pynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W, Oamett, M.A. 

Bud Edition. Ccown 8vo. fc. 
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Ststias &nd Dynaralos, PioblemB in. Bj VI. Weltoa, M.A. New 

TheoFettoal Uaohanica, ProMema in. B; W. Walton. 2nd Edit. 

revised and flalargod. I>eiP7 Qva. 16e. 
HjdroHtatics. BjW. H.BeBont, M.A. Foup, 8to. 9thEditioa. 4». 
Hydiomeohanica. A TraatiBS on. By W. H. Besaut, M.A. 8yo. 

DTnamioa of a Particle, A Treatine on tte. By W. a Besant, M.A. 

Dynamloa of a Rigid Body, Solutiona ot Examples on the. Bj 

W. N. ariflln, M.A. 3vo. Sa. M. 
Motion. An Elementary Treatise on. B; J. B. Lunn, M.A. T>. %d. 
Optica, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldia, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6i. 
Double Rsfraction, A Cliapter on FreBnel'B Theory of. By W. S. 

AldiB, U.A. 8vo. 2s. 
Optics, An ElemenUry Treatise on. By Prof. Potter. Fart I. 

Optica, Phyaioal ; or the Nature and Properties ot Light. By Prol. 

Potter, A.M. 68.63. Part 11. 7s. 6(1. 
Heat, An Elementary Treatiae on. By W. Oamett, M.A. Crown 

Sio. 2nd BditioD roviBcd. 3s. 6d 



Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, witli an Appen- 
dii i and tbe Ninth and BJoventh BBrtJona. Bi J. H. Bvana, M.A, Sth 
Edition. EditedbyP.T. Main, M.A. ii. 

Aatrouomy, An Introdnotion to Plane. By P. T, Main, M.A. 

Afftronomr, Practical and SpherioaL By B, Main, M.A. Bto. lit. 
Astronomy, Elementary Chapter; 



Elementary Course of Uathematica. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 

Problama and Szamplei, iidapted to the ' Elementary Conrae ol 

SoluUoQB of Ooodwin'B CoUeotlon of Problems ^nd GzampIsB. 

By W. W. Hntt, M.A. 3rd Edition, ratiMd and enlftrK&3. 8vo. B>. 
Pure MathematloB, Elementary Eiamples in. By J. Taylor. 8vo. 

7!. 6d. 

Euolid, Mechanical. BjthelateW. Whewell, D.D. EthEdition. 6<. 
Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 

B. Fenwiot r.B-A.B. 8io. 13.. 
Antd-LogariOmui, Table ot. By H. E. FilipowskL 3rd Edition. 

8vn. 15s. 
Pnre and Applied CalculaUon. Notes on the PrincipleB ol. By 

Rev. J. CballiB, M.A. Dsmj 8vq. ISs. 
Fhysica, The Mathematical Principle of. By Bev. J. Challis, M A. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, Sic. 

Bome and the Campagna. By B. Bum, M.A. With 85 En- 
eravings and 28 Maps and Plana. With Appanaii. 4to. 3i. Ss. 

Old Home. A Handbook for Trarellers. By B, Burn, M.A 
■Wiib Maps lutd Pliuu. Demj 8m. lOs. 6d. 

Modem Kurope. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nil Edition, reviaed and 

The History of the Kings of Boma. By Dr. T.H.Dyer. 8vo. 16«. 

A Plea for Uvy. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 1». 

Roma Regalia. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Bro. 2», M. 

The History of Pompeii; its Bnildines and Antiquities By 

1. H. Djer. Srd Kditioo, brought down to 1874. Poat 8vo. 7t. Bd. 
Ancient Atiena: its Hiatoiy, Topography, aid Bemaina. By 

T. H. Dyer. Supw.rojal 8.0. Olotti. 11. Se. 
The Deollno of the Roman Repuhlio. By G. Long. 6 vols. 

A History of Bi^and during the Early and Middle Agea. By 
C, H, Poamon. K.A. 2nd Edition revisBd and anlaised. 8vo. Vol I 
16s. Vol. 11. 14a. 

7 C, H. Pearson. Folio, 2nd 



History of the Thirty Years' Peace, 1916^6. By Harriet Mar- 

tineau. 4 vole. 3b. Bd. oaoli. 
A Praotlcal Synopala of English History. By A. Bowes. 4Ui 

Edition. 8io. 2s. 
Student's Text-Book of English and Oeneral History. By 



a Life of Karl the Oreat (Charlemagne). Translated 
withN'otos.bj-W. Qlaiater, M.A., B.O,Ii, 0rowii87o. ^. 6d, 

Outlines of Indian History, By A W. Hughes. Small post 
8to, 3s, 6d, ^^ '^ 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 



ATLASES. 



. Nsw Edition 



A Grammar- Sohool Atlas of Claasioal Oeography. Ten Maps 
BotootocJ from tbo abora. New Edition. Imperial 8ro. 6s. 

Ptrst Olassioal Maps. By Uie Eer. J. Tate. M.A. Srd Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. r<. ed. 

Standard Library Atlas of Olassioal Geography. Imp, 8to. 7». 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTSR'S DIOTIOKART OF THE EKaUSH LAM- 

O-TTAGB. Ke-«djted by K. Porter esi O. A. Goodrich. With Dr. Mihn'B 

EtjniolcOT, I >ol, 21>. Witii AppendioBB and 70 additional pages o( 



t/ — QuartA-t^ Reai^Wt 1S73. 



»> Dr. aiclu,ra«un. New BditioD, with a Snppleiue 
i VU.M. *u.. .1. i«. G.l.i hall nUBia. 51. 15b. 6^; tuasia, 61. la?. Supplemem 
separately. 4to. 13s. 

SupplementEiry English Giosaary. By T.L.O.Daviea. DemySvo. 

Dictionary of Corrupted Words. Byltev.A.S.PaJmer. [in (i,Epri*s, 
The Elements of the English Iianguage. By E. Adam a, Ph.D. 

IStll Edition. PgatSvo. i». 8d. 

FhlloIogiQal SgsayB. By T. U. Key, M.A., F.B.S. 8vo. 10s. Gil. 
Iionguage, its Orisla and DeTelopment. By T. H. Key, M.A., 

z.it.a. Svo. 14*. 
SToonymB and AnlonymB of the English IjSiLguage. By Aicb- 

deacon Smitli, Bnd Sditlon. PortS.o. Ss 
Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. DemySvo. 16s. 
Bible English. By T, L. 0, Daties. 58. 
The Queen's English. A Mamial of Idiom and Usage. By Dean 

Alford. 5tU Edition. Foap. Svo. 5a. 



A Syriao arammar. By G. Pbillipa, D.D. Srd Edition, enlarged. 

Svo. 7>.ei. 
A aranunar of the Arabic Iianguags. By Bev. W. J. Bean- 

Who Wrote It? A Dictionary of Common Poetical Quotations. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
Novum Testamentum O-raeciun. Te^tua BtepUaniei, 1550. By 

F. H. Scrivonar, A.M., LL.D. Now Kdition. IBoio. ii. 6d. Aleo uo 

Writing Paper, nitli Wide Mar^a. Half-hound. 12b. 
By the lame Aatkor, 
Codes Beza Cantabrielonsis. Ito. 26s. 
A Pull OollaUon of the Codex SInaltlcus with the Eeceired Teit 

of the Nev Testament, with Critioal Introiinctitin. £ud Edition, reiiaed. 

Fcap. Svo. 5s. 
A Plain Introduotion to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Tortj FaoHtraUeB Irom Ancient Mannairipts. 3nd Edition. Svo. 16). 
Six IiBctures on ths Text of the New Testament. For English 
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16 George Bell and Sons' Educational Works. 

PlotuM School-Booki. In Simple Langnage, witb 
lllustF&tiaiiB. BojbI 16mci. 
Sohool Primar. Bd.— School Esadei 
(or Bohoola. la.— The Life ot Joaaph. 
Rev. J. E. Clarke. Is.— The adriptiirs 

la.— The New TeatMDent Historr. Bj the BeT. J. &. Wood, M.A. _. 

Old Teatament Hiatory. By the Kev. J. G. "Wood, M A. Is.— The Stotj of 
BuDjBn'a KVim'9 Progreas. Is,— The Ijfe of Chriatopher ColnrabuB. By 
SacHh CromptoD. Is.— nie LUa o( Hutin Lather. By S&«b CroiDpton. li. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
In S YOla. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 

The Cat and tha Hon; Sun and tia Doe Ked-lBiTi BobBiidTooiI.ee: A 

Wreck The New-bora Lamb ; Koaewood Boi ; Poor Fan ; Wlae Doff The 

Three Monkeys Story ot a. Ca*, told by Herself The Blind Boy ; The Mnte 

Qlrli A Now Tale of Babes iu a Wood— The Deyand tha Knight ; The New 

Bank-note ; The Itojai Viait ; A Kin«'a Walk on a Winter's Da,j Onean Bee 

and Busy Bee Qnll-a Crag, a Story of the Saa. 



BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 

FOB aOHOOLB AND PAEOOHIAI. LIBRABIBS. 

Byllahleap making no impraasion on the mind, of wbioh elemantaiy raadiii^. 

The Publiahera halve th^^fore thooeht it adT{af^lat4>exl«idtlieapp^catioB 
of thle principle to hooka adapted for more advanced readers. 

Nov) Ready. Post %vo. Strongly bound, 
Mastarman Ready. Bj Captain Marryat, E.N, Is, 6d. 
Tha Settlers in Canada. By Ceptaio Marrjat. K.N. Is. 6d. 
Parables from Nature. (Seieeted.) By Mrs. Gatty. 1<. 
Friends in Pur and Feathera. By Gwjntryn. Is, 
Bobinaoa Crusoe. Is. 6d. 

Andersen's Danish Tales, (SeleotecL) By E. Bell, M.A, 1», 
Southey'a Life of Nelson, (AbridBcd,) Is, 
Grimm's German Tales, (Seieeted.) By B, Bell, M.A. Is, 
Ufa of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plana, Is. 
Marie; or, GUmpBes of Life in France, ByA.R.EiliB. Is, 
Poetry for Boys. By D, Monro. Is. 

Other! in Freparation. 
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